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Embarrassments are often caused by conflict- 
ing dates of the many religious organizations. 
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will print a calendar of the more important 
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THE EDITORIAL OUTLOOK 


A Time to Speak Out! 
MID-WEST advocate of more 


military preparedness and less pro- 

hibition of the liquor traffic, and a 
few other journals, have become vociferous 
in their protests against the churches for 
concerning themselves with “political” 
questions. 


Not a little of what is said is too baldly 
meretricious to deserve respectful attention. 
When, for example, a newspaper talks of 
the Church as “appealing to force as an aid 
to its supremacy,” it must assume prepos- 
terous ignorance in its readers. Anyone 
with even a glimmer of knowledge of 
American life knows that this is undiluted 
nonsense. Or when a journal of commerce, 
commenting on the Federal Council’s re- 
search study of the dairy industry around 
Chicago, speaks of the churches as attempt- 
ing to “dictate the whole character of 
American government,” it can only be re- 
garded as a frantic attempt to confuse the 
real issue. One wonders why. We should 
not like to be forced to the conclusion that 
the interests represented by such a journal 
are either so blind or so selfish as to fear the 

facts which the study brought to light. 

So far as these recent alarmists have any 
real argument, and not mere chaff, to offer, 
it seems to reduce itself to this—that the 
churches should deal only with matters of 
individual morality and should do their 
work only in relation to isolated individuals 


-— never looking into issues that social or 


legislative bodies are worrying about and 
never acting in an organized capacity. Ap- 
parently, the churches may preach right- 
eousness and justice as eloquently as they 
please, provided they do nothing to make 
these ideals effective in concrete cases. 


The whole issue is so crucial for the 
vitality and influence of the churches that 
it 1s worthwhile to state with considerable 
preciseness what we believe to be the con- 
viction of thoughtful and progressive lead- 
ers in the great body of the churches. 


In the first place, in order to avoid any 
possible misunderstanding on points that we 
ordinarily take for granted as settled in our 
Christian thinking, let it be entirely clear 
that we are wholly opposed to a church, as 
a corporate group, “going into politics” in 
the sense of allying itself with any political 
party, or resorting to the methods of partisan 
campaigns, or using any sort of political 
threat or external coercion. ‘The Church, 
as a body of people believing in the suprem- 
acy of moral and spiritual ideals, need not, 
and should not, adopt such methods of 
achieving its aims. 

But a church which is profoundly con- 
vinced that Christian principles should be 
regnant in every phase of human life—in 
all our social organization, in all our busi- 
ness enterprises, in all our industrial rela- 
tionships, in all the contacts between races 
and nations—cannot conceivably be indif- 
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ferent to some of the questions that are being 
discussed in the “‘political” arena. ‘The pro- 
tection of men, women and children from 
the devastating social consequences of the 
liquor traffic, for example, can never cease 
to be of immense importance to a church that 
cares for human welfare. The issue of war 


or peace is a “political”? matter, but it is also: 


in the profoundest sense a religious matter 
for all those whose consciences have been 
sensitized by the teaching of Christ. 


Not many years ago the churches were 
blamed for not having prevented the World 
War. Now, apparently, as the North- 
western Christian Advocate suggests, they 
are blamed for trying to do anything to pre- 
vent the next war. 


For a church to refuse to deal with 
moral problems because they are also “po- 
litical” would be to stultify itself and to con- 
fess itself bereft of spiritual vitality. The 
only question for the Church is not whether 
it will concern itself with these issues, but 
how. 


The latest outcry against the churches de- 
nounces them for acting in any organized 
manner and demands that Christians act 
only as individuals. But this would be to 
reduce the Christian influence to sheer im- 
potence. When we live in a world of asso- 
ciation—as labor unions, manufacturers’ 
associations, farm bureau federations, and 
governments testify—Christians must often 
act collectively or else complacently ac- 


quiesce in having no effective influence at 
all. 


And who that truly cares for human 
progress could desire that all the self- 
seeking interests, all the agencies that are 
struggling for private advantage, should 
organize to achieve their ends, while the 
moral and social idealism of the country 
should be unorganized—and feeble? 

Are the churches in “politics” in order 
to gain anything for themselves? The 
question answers itself. Everyone knows 
they are not. How, then, could a newspaper 
whose judgment had not been warped by a 
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blind defense of things as they are, despite 
all social injustices and the menace of future - 
wars, seriously propose that the most un- 
selfish purposes should be left disorganized 
and powerless! 

Or, if the churches were to act otherwise — 
than in the open light of noonday, if they 
were to seek their ends in any under-cover 
way, then, indeed, they would rightly merit 
the kind of condemnation that is being 
passed upon them. But no one has the 
temerity to make such a charge. There are 
self-seeking interests of which this cannot 
always be said. Yet it is not they, but 
the churches, that are now singled out for 
attack. 

The method of the churches, at least so 
far as they act through the Federal Council, 
can be stated unequivocally in three or four 
simple sentences. 

Negatively—the Council does not main- 
tain any “lobby” of any kind, or any lobby- 
ist, in Washington or anywhere else. 

Positively — 

(1) The basis of the Council’s program 
with reference to social, industrial and 
international problems is research—a thor- 
ough, sustained and dispassionate effort to 
secure the factual information essential to 
any wise application of Christian principles. 

(2) When the Council is assured that it 
has the facts, it seeks through every avail- 
able channel of education to make them 
known, in order to help develop that en- 
lightened and influential public opinion 
which is the final source of authority in a 
democracy. 

(3) If the accredited representatives 
named by the denominations to constitute 
the Council reach a common mind, after 
careful deliberation, with reference to a 
concrete issue, that judgment is widely pub- 
lished for whatever value it may have in 
guiding public opinion. 

This is, in a nutshell, the whole policy of 
the Council in dealing with great public 
issues. The one thing that puzzles us is 
why any true friend of his country and of 
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‘humanity could feel other than grateful that 
the churches have found the way of thus 
acting intelligently together! 


We may sum up the matter by setting 
over against the confused outpourings that 
sometimes appear in Chicago in the morn- 
ing an editorial from the honored Chicago 
Post, which in the evening restores sanity 
to the mid-West horizon. ‘This editorial, 
entitled “Organizing the Power of Spiritual 

_ Ideals,” says, in part: 

“If we are to believe the somewhat 
hectic articles of certain Washington corre- 
spondents, the spiritual idealism of the 
country is developing effective organization 
in fields where its influence has not been 
potent. 

“We judge this by the display of uneasi- 
ness on the part of those whose chief faith 
is iN material sources of strength. They 
seem greatly afraid that religious conviction 
and moral fervor may become factors of 
power in national affairs. 

“Tt seems, if these alarmed writers reflect 
truly the state of mind which they profess 
to depict, you are in very dangerous com- 
pany. We used to think you were only in 
a very impractical company, to which no 
serious consideration need be given. But it 
now appears that these spiritual idealists 
have so organized themselves that they 
threaten to inject something of their ideal- 
ism into the world’s life. There is danger, 
we are told, that they may be able to in- 
fluence national policy, and international 
relations. ‘The disturbing vision arises of 
a bit of the Sermon on the Mount getting, 
by some method or other, into the passing 
of laws, and the making of treaties. It might 
be that in time, if they maintain their organ- 

_ ized propaganda, the United States Congress, 
or the British Parliament, or a conference 
at Geneva or Washington, would take the 
spiritual teaching of Jesus seriously, would 
consider the possibility of applying the 
ethics of Jesus to the solution of some of the 
problems which have worried statesmen. 


“Ts it possible that long years of preach- 
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ing the ideals of Jesus are at last bearing 
fruit? Is the sown seed springing to har- 
vest? Is this unification of spiritual forces, 
of churches which once fought one another, 
of agencies which once ignored one another, 
the result of a new awareness that the real 
issue for the future of mankind and its 
civilization lies between those who cling to 
faith in the material as the only salvation 
and those who believe that in the complete 
supremacy of the spiritual is the one hope 
for humanity?” 


** Moonlight Preaching’ 
R. CHALMERS once said that 


the sermons of the “moderates” of 

his time were like a winter’s day, 
“short, clear and cold.” “The brevity,” he 
added, ‘‘is good and the clarity is better but 
the coldness is fatal. Moonlight preaching 
ripens no harvests!” 

Perhaps there is a message in that to 
which we would do well to listen. There 
is no immediate danger that we shall make 
too thorough intellectual preparation for 
the pulpit. Where anybody thinks, we are 
bound to think. Where any weapons are 
forged against the existing order of things, 
it is for us to find out if we can whether 
they are of celestial or infernal temper. We 
shall need to use all the gray matter which 
we possess. But is it not true, after all, that 
the most needed preparation for the pulpit 
is the preparation of the preacher himself? 
How can we move others unless we our- 
selves are moved? 

The dean of St. Paul’s has said, “What 
the world-sorely needs if it is to have its 
religious convictions deepened and its faith 
made more sure is another St. Dominic or 
St. Francis, another Wesley or Whitefield, 
another Newman or Pusey, another Keble 
or Lacordaire. The religion of modern men 
will not survive if fed on husks alone.” The 
thing which gave these men power is not far 
to seek. It is impossible for a man to give 
what he does not himself possess. While we 
are anxious for the finest intellectual train- 
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ing that can be secured—we must not forget 
the dictum of William James that “feeling 
is the deeper source of religion, and philo- 
sophic and theological formulas are second- 
ary products.”” The best material which can 
be laid up for pulpit use is a few first-class 
convictions—convictions about things which 
are eternally worth while—mighty enough 
to live for and if necessary to die for, 
without which one’s whole life would be 
“cribbed, cabined and confined,” but with 
which a new world of opportunity and holy 
adventure is opened up. 


It is big business to preach a Gospel like 
that, adequate for the enrichment of every 
life and for the healing of all the heart’s 
diseases, great enough to satisfy all the long- 
ings of the human soul. With an ocean of 
opportunity like that stretching out before 
one, what small business it seems to paddle 
about in shallow pools left by some philo- 
sophic undertow in which there is no chal- 
lenge and no life! How can we ever hope 
to reach and uplift the hearts of men unless 
in some humble sense the preacher can echo 
his Master’s words, ‘“The words that I 
speak unto you, they are spirit and they are 
Lanes. 


Appreciating Those 
trom Whom We Differ 


re T MAY be laid down as a general 
law,” says Professor ‘Thomas Nixon 
Carver, “that anything which sepa- 
rates people into sharply distinguishable 
groups, whether it be a geographical bound- 
ary, a racial difference, a difference of re- 
ligious creeds, or a class distinction, will 
produce between the groups thus separated, 
first, 2gnorance of one another, then szsp7- 
cion growing out of that ignorance, then 
misunderstanding growing out of that igno- 
rance and suspicion.” And the end may 
prove to be open conflict whenever some real 
difficulty, or even pretext of one, appears. 
To our appalling and ruinous ignorance 
of other racial and religious groups than our 
own all sorts of incidents bear witness. 
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A few years ago, a man with a flowing — 
beard walked down our American streets 


wearing a turban and a long robe. He was’ 


the butt of many rude and jeering jokes 
from parochially minded people who could 
see no sense in manners different from ours. 
But who was the man? Rabindranath ~ 
Tagore, one of the stars of first magnitude 
in the galaxy of the world’s literature. 

More recently the myth of an interna- 
tional conspiracy of Jews to control the 
finance and governments of the world was 
gullibly received by thousands of our fel- 
low-citizens. And all on the authority of 
spurious documents, given fresh currency 
by an ill-informed industrialist, who later 
admitted that he had not himself gone into 
the evidence or lack of it. 

Only this winter, the atrocious slander 
about the Jews using the blood of Christians 
for ritual purposes—which we had supposed 
had passed, centuries ago, into the limbo of 
baseless legends—was revived in a town in 
northern New York where almost no one 
knew a Jewish citizen through first-hand 
acquaintance. 

Our ignorance leads us to make facile and 
false generalizations about other groups on 
the basis of what we have seen of a very 
few members of the group, often its poorest 
representatives. In the small town where 
we grew up the only Jew was a junk dealer. 
So we came to think of the Jews generally 
as collectors of rags, rubber and old iron. 
Thus thinking, the supercilious epithets 
with which the ignorant label the Jewish 
group came easily to our lips. But how ab- — 
ject and penitent we became when we real- 
ized that the people whom we thought of 
as junk dealers were making unsurpassed 
contributions to the culture of the world! 
If now asked, for example, to list those of 
any race who in our own day had done the 
most creative thinking in the realm of scien- 
tific thought, what names would we mention 
first? In physics, Albert Einstein, a Ger- 
man Jew; in philosophy, Henri Bergson, 
a French Jew; in psychology, Sigmund 
Freud, an Austrian Jew. 


j 
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Again, one realizes how unspeakably be- 
reft a single city like New York would have 
been without Otto Kahn, foremost patron 
of music; B. Altman, benefactor of art; 
Simon Guggenheim, great friend of educa- 
tion; Nathan Straus, philanthropist, who 
made it possible for thousands of Gentile 
children to have pure milk; Louis Marshall, 
nestor of the New York bar; Lucius N. Lit- 
tauer, who a few weeks ago created a great 
foundation in behalf of the welfare of 
humanity. Nor is New York exceptional. 
Chicago has its Julius Rosenwald. Boston 
has its Filenes. How sorely impoverished 
our whole American culture would be with- 
out our Jewish fellow-citizens! 


' God forgive us for our former ignorance 
of the Jews, for the suspicion that came 
from the ignorance, for the misunderstand- 
ing that came from our suspicion, for the 
spirit of opposition—almost of conflict— 
that came from our misunderstanding! 


Our illustrations have been drawn from 
a single group that we have egregiously 
failed to know, and consequently to appre- 
ciate, but countless cases of a similar char- 
acter could be adduced among other peoples. 
Let one aspect of our cultural life—music 
—stand for all the rest. Suppose we had to 
depend solely on our proud Anglo-Saxons 
for our musical inspiration. Poor indeed 
would we be. Paderewski; Zimbalist, 
Heifetz; Kreisler; Roland Hayes, the 
Negro; Jeritza; Gigli; Rosa Ponselle; De- 
bussy; Gabrilowitch; Schumann-Heink, 
‘Bodanzky—how the endless list of foreign 
names makes us realize what debtors we are 
to national groups toward which we have 
often felt a patronizing superiority! Where, 
one wonders, is the successor to the silver- 
throated Caruso growing up? Doubtless not 
in a typical “American” town, but in 
Naples, Moscow, or New York’s lower East 
Side! 

Sometimes we are urged to appreciate the 
groups from which we differ for the sake 
of what we can do to help them. It is a 
worthy appeal. But there is another, equally 
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valid: we need them for what they can do, 
and are doing, to enrich our own lives. 

The violinist in a symphony orchestra 
may be tempted to think that he alone makes 
the music. But the conductor knows other- 
wise. He sees the drum, the flute, the ’cello, 
the horn, the cymbals all equally indispen- 
sable to the harmony. No less does the Great 
Conductor of human life and destiny know 
full well that every race has its own rich 
contribution to make to the eternal har- 
monies of the world. 


Vitalizing Religious Education 
HE PROBLEMS of religious edu- 


cation may be approached from any 

one of several points of view. For 
example, one may think of education as be- 
ing primarily a matter of organization. 'To 
such, religious education is objectified as a 
Sunday school, a vacation school, a weekday 
class, a young people’s society group, a boys’ 
department in the Y. M. C. A., a Girl Re- 
serve group in the Y. W. C. A., a mission 
study class, or what-not. From this point 
of view, religious education consists in 
working out details of program, curriculum, 
training, standards of teaching. 

Again, one may approach the work of 
religious education from what might be 
called a functional point of view. As one 
looks out upon society today, certain great 
problems of our human living press urgently 
for solution. ‘These problems will not yield 
to legalistic and coercive measures, neither 
will they wait on the slowly moving proc- 
esses of routine programs of education 
whose objectives anyhow are too general to 
have direct bearing upon specific needs. 
One thinks, for example, of the issues which 
confront society in consequence of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment; of the conflicts which 
arise because of the prejudices and mis- 
understandings between people of different 
race, religion or cultural inheritance; the 
problem of international justice and peace. 
Those who feel the pressure of these prob- 
lems insist that educational agencies of 
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whatever sort need to state their objectives 
in more concrete terms and to focus the 
work of organizations upon definite issues. 


A third method of approach to educa- 
tional problems may be called personal. 
The purpose of education, certainly of re- 
ligious education, is the development of 
character, the enrichment of personality. 
One who thinks of education in this sense 
brings a challenge to the organizer, con- 
fronting him with the question, What Is 
the Result of Our Educational Machinery? 
Again, to the one who takes a functional 
view of education, the question comes, Just 
How Must Character Be Modified in Order 
to Bring about a Society That Is Law-Abid- 
ing, Peace-Loving and Cooperative? 

Recent events illustrate these varied ap- 
proaches to the task of religious education. 


The International Council of Religious 
Education is the outstanding expression of 
the organizational approach. Its annual 
meeting, preceded by a meeting of its Edu- 
cational Commission and by a series of meet- 
ings of advisory sections, brought together 
seven hundred workers in religious education 
from all parts of the country. All kinds of 
problems connected with lesson courses, 
methods of teaching, standards, organiza- 
tion, administration and supervision were 
discussed and acted upon. One could not 
attend these meetings without realizing that 
here was a vast mechanism jointly created 
by the educational boards of the denomina- 
tions and developing .a high degree of 
efficiency in the performance of its stand- 
ardized activities. 

The Federal Council’s Committee on 
Marriage and the Home has recently issued 
a report dealing with the present situation 
in family life, which is a clear call to an 
educational program. The family is the 
basic institution of society and is at the same 
time its most effective teaching agency. 
Here are formed attitudes, not only toward 
those of the opposite sex, but toward fellow- 
men, the universe and God. It is the reposi- 
tory of the most precious values in life, yet 
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these values today are endangered and the 
very permanence of the home is threatened 
by the pressure of economic conditions, the 
passion for pleasure, commercialized amuse- 
ment and the prevalence of unsound notions 
of sex. Young people need to be informed, 
not only concerning the facts of biology, 
but still more concerning the spiritual values 
involved. Parents need to be instructed as 
to how they may best train their children 
to meet the difficult situations arising in an 
increasingly complex world. Here we 
have a significant illustration of the neces- 
sity for religious education from the func- 
tional viewpoint. 

The Religious Education Association will 
hold its next convention in Des Moines, 
Iowa, April 3-5. The theme of this conven- 
tion will be “Character Education, a Com- 
munity Responsibility.” For some months, 
the Association has been presenting in its 
Journal various aspects of the problem of 
character formation and of the forces that 
are at work in this field. With this back- 
ground, the Des Moines Convention will 
approach religious education, not primarily 
from the point of view of organization, nor 
from that of certain specific functions, but 
from that of the religious personality. 


It is idle, of course, to set these ap- 
proaches to the task of religious education 
over against one another. Organization is 
necessary; the forces which make for char- 


“acter need to be coordinated and directed. 


Again, it is important that education grapple 
with concrete issues, such as temperance or 
world peace. Finally, we have a right to 
inquire what sort of person is being pro- 
duced by all the machinery of education. 
Each group of educators acts as a stimulus 
and at the same time a check upon the 
activity of the other groups. All of them 
together need to realize their interdepend- 
ence and to discover ways and means 
of effective cooperation. The danger to be 
guarded against is using up all our energy 
in keeping the wheels of organization mov- 
ing. | 
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' THE WORLD’S NEED AND THE 
GOSPEL TO MEET IT 


By Rogpert E. SPEER 


Secretary, Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions; former President 
of Federal Council of Churches* 


Meet It’—these are old and familiar 

words and the ideas that they suggest are 
old and familiar ideas. And our temptation some- 
times is to grow restless with them and just because 
they are old and familiar to discard them and to sub- 
stitute for them whatever we can think of that is 
new and different. To yield without reservation to 
that temptation would be just as foolish as it would 
be to reject our old categories of thought—time and 
space and cause and effect and succession—or the 
thought and use of the natural elements—fire, water 
and air, and land and sea—or to suppose that we had 
outgrown our prepositional relationships of beneath 
and above, before and after. 


lg : \ HE WORLD’S NEED and the Gospel to 


After all, there is plenty of novelty in the applica- 
tion of the old and familiar principles to the new 
‘conditions of our day. Without abandoning any of 
the old and abiding truth, one has no difficulty in 
finding new terminology. Professor Tawney had no 
trouble in doing this in thinking of the evil of a 
selfish world in terms of “the sickness of an acquisi- 
tive society.” And one could carry much further this 
idea of the transposition of the old conceptions of 
the world’s wrong and sin into terms of sickness and 
disease. The world itself is ready to admit that some- 
thing of this sort is the matter with it. It believes 
itself to be sick and the physicians who are best in- 
formed about the patient have no great difficulty in 
dealing with its condition in terms of medical diag- 
nosis, and trying to prescribe for it the remedies that 
will meet its sickness and its suffering. 


It may be that there is too much agreement among 
us in trying to think of the world’s need today in 
these new terms. One wonders whether some of the 
agreement among the doctors is not so specious as 
to call for a little scrutiny and examination. They are 
agreed, for example, in finding the source of the 
trouble today almost always in the field of our col- 
lective relationships. They pass over the difficulties 
which are local and personal, and often even the 
national difficulties, and concern themselves with those 
larger aspects of our modern world which are obvious 
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enough—our international, interracial and collective 
troubles. 


It is true that all the nations have come together 
today even more intimately than the people of a single 
neighborhood in other years. That is an element of 
real novelty as we face the world’s need. The old 
ideas must function in a new world. The ancient 
principles are valid still but their application is novel 
enough to satisfy anyone. I remember well a remark 
of the late Dr. D. C. Green, one of the ablest early 
Congregational missionaries in Japan, who contended 
that the modern history of Japan must be construed 
not in segregation but simply as a field in which uni- 
versal tendencies and universal ideas were all finding 
their application. 


We are tempted to think of the problem of the 
world’s need in these broader, collective terms be- 
cause it makes us more comfortable. I heard a little 
boy say to his mother some years ago, when she was 
talking to him regarding his personal shortcomings— 
“Won’t you please change the subject? I don’t fink 
what you are talking about is very interesting.” It 
came entirely too close home! One wonders whether 
a good deal of the ordinary modern diagnosis of our 
world needs may not concern itself as much as it does 
with the problems of collective relationships because 
they are more “interesting” and more distant than 
the problems and needs of our local communities and 
of our personal and individual lives. 


A moment’s reflection, however, will show us that 
these world problems are individual problems. I re- 


member the writings of Orestes Brownson, who 


moved through a pretty wide range of contradictory 
ideas but held to one great principle—the organic 
interpretation of national life and duty. He always 
found the same obligations and sanctions, and very 
much the same type of problem, in society as in the 
life of every individual man, and woman throughout 
the world. So one does not bother himself very 
much with the attempt to divide between the need 
of the individual man and woman and the needs of 
the world, or between the Gospel that will meet the 
needs of the world collectively and the Gospel that 
will meet that need fundamentally and individually— 
they are all the same needs, and the same Gospel will 
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meet them all. Individual men and women and all 
men and women come under the great unity of our 
common humanity. 


When we try today to listen to the voices that are 
seeking to describe the needs of the world, it is a 
jangle of conflicting ideas. 


Is Our NEED Economic? 


We hear the voices of those who insist on consid- 
ering the health of the world in economic terms. We 
have had produced in America recently a great book 
that has rewritten our national history in terms of 
the dominance of economic motives and interests. 
It is a notable book in one respect; it was written by 
a man and woman together, and it has sought to do 
justice to the place of woman in American life and 
in the development of American civilization. It is the 
Rise of American Civilization, by Dr. Charles A. 
Beard and Mrs. Beard. But it gives one a feeling of 
chill. It reduces the spiritual forces to a minor 
place. It makes no mention, in two great volumes of 
about eight hundred pages each, unless I missed the 
names, of Horace Bushnell or of Phillips Brooks. 
It is not a reconstruction of American history that 
makes the deepest appeal to us. Everything is ex- 
pressed in terms of economic motivation with sub- 
ordinated reference to spiritual causes or the great 
Christian conceptions. And all around us today are 
honest men and women who are proposing to solve 
the problems and needs of the world in economic 
terms. Norman Thomas has done so. He is a thor- 
oughly high-minded man, and no better speeches were 
made in the recent campaign than were made by him 
as the Socialist candidate for the Presidency of the 
United States. I have heard him in his speeches set 
forth this whole question of the disease of the world 
in purely economic terms; he would be among the 
first to recognize spiritual influences, but the construc- 
tion with which he is working is economic. 

There is a sense in which the world’s problem is 
not an economic problem; it is not so in the sense 
that the world’s resources are inadequate to the needs 
of mankind. The food supplies of the world, Pro- 
fessor East tells us, will not maintain any larger 
population than is here now—we have come to the 

_ crossroads and must choose between birth-control and 
economic starvation. I do not think that is true. The 
resources of the world are abundantly adequate to 
meet the needs of mankind, and they always will be. 
There need not be any hunger or suffering or want 
anywhere in the world. You can certainly say it of 
the world as a whole. I traveled across Argentina 
at the time of the greatest famine we have had in 
recent years in China. Men were dying by the mil- 
lions in China for the need of food. In Argentina, 
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piled up by the railway stations, the grain reservoirs 
were full. and wasting—enough to have fed the hunger 
of Asia. And I think this is true even in China 
herself. Bishop Graves told me yesterday that the 
hunger of China was not due to the fact that there 
was not enough food in China. Not to speak of our 
undeveloped economic resources or the discoveries of 
synthetic chemistry which will be made as there will 
be need, there is enough in the world now for all. 


The problem of the world’s need is economic, how- 
ever, in the sense that there is inequitable distribution 
between nation and nation and between class and class 
and between individual and individual. Men are not 
contributing to the life of the world according to 
their ability and are not content to draw from the 
world’s supply according to their need. Some of 
them are drawing at a rate which is greater than their 
own needs, and others get far less. The sickness of the 
world is an economic sickness also in the sense that 
there are real economic wrongs and injustices, due 
in part to.individual delinquencies such as greed and 
exploitation, indolence and waste, and due in part to 
wrong economic systems and principles, and to the 
lack of check on the operation of principles, limitedly 
right. There is a real work of economic readjustment 
to be done; there are economic wrongs to be righted 
and a new economic order to be discovered and estab- 
lished, wiser than any that men have yet lived by. 


And some tell us that the need of the world is 
educational. And if’ we mean by education the dis- 
semination of right ideas, and the power to use those 
ideas effectively in human life, then fundamentally, 
of course, the need of the world is always an educa- 
tional need. We have wrong ideas that are too potent 
and we have right ideas that are ineffective. But 
the educational need of the world is fundamentally 
ethical and spiritual. 


Our NeEeEp to Bre DELIVERED FROM FEAR 


Fundamentally, the problem is how to get rid of 
moral evil. And here, obviously, the need of the 
world is just the same as the need of the individual. 
The need is to find deliverance from fear—health- 
fears, money-fears, work-fears, fears of relationships, 
fears of the future and of what it may or may not 
bring. Few of us have learned the escape from fear. 
And what is true of the individual is true of the 
nation and of the world. It is full of fear, and fear 
breeds armaments and wars. 

The world needs to discover also a way by which 
not only fear but suspicion can be overcome. Again 
the individual and the collective whole have the same 
needs. Men and mankind need to be lifted out of 
distrust. Where does it come from? No doubt from 
the sense of superiority and from not crediting others 
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with the same things with which we credit ourselves. 


Nation A suspects Nation B and arms against it, and 
Nation B suspects A and arms—and so on. Why not 
let the suspicions nullify one another? Such suspicion 
in the last analysis simply rests on each man’s unwill- 
ingness to grant to others that which he expects them 
to grant to him. 


The nations do not trust one another’s honesty and 
accordingly we load ourselves with military accoutre- 
ments and say that we fear that the other man will 
come and take our property away from us. All the 
nations feel this way. Either there is universal 
ground for this kind of feeling, or there is practically 
no ground at all. And we would do well to rid life 
of the incubus and the curse of it. For myself, I 
think we should all be in the League of Nations, 
building a law-abiding world. 


The world is getting very sick of the perpetual talk 
about strife and the inevitableness of war, and we are 
hungering to get rid of that burden. I tore out of an 
Anglo-Indian paper in India this poem which was 
written by an Indian poet: 


“Weary are we of empty creeds 

Of deafening calls to fruitless deeds; 
Weary of priests who cannot pray, 

Of guides who show no man the way; 
Weary of rites wise men condemn, 

Of worship linked with lust and shame; 
Weary of Custom, blind, enthroned; 

Of conscience trampled, God disowned; 
Weary of men in sections cleft, 

Hindu life of love bereft; 

Woman debased no more a queen 

Nor knowing what she once hath been; 
Weary of babbling about birth, 

And of the mockery men call mirth; 
Weary of life not understood, 

A battle, not a brotherhood; 

Weary of Kali Yuga years, 

Frightened with chaos, darkness, fears; 
Life is an ill, the sea of births is wide, 
And we are weary; who shall be our guide?” 


And all the rest of the world, too, is weary of 
the battle instead of the brotherhood. 


Our NeEeEp ror Muruvat SERVICE 


The world needs, too, a new ideal of world-service 
and unity. A few years ago I traveled in Persia in 
the midst of a bitter winter, and we stopped one day 
in front of a little Persian tea house, and looked over 
the barren waste of Persia. As I sat in front of the 
tea house I found in my pocket a bunch of newspaper 
clippings, which had been sent to me, and among them 
a speech of Mr. Vanderlip’s, which he had made after 
the war in Southeast Europe. He made a plea for 
the new conception of what it was right and possible 
for nations to do. The United States had always 
thought it was legitimate to spend any amount of 
money in necessary war, and in preparation for war. 
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They would go anywhere in the world and spend that 
money for purposes of necessary war, but never were 
willing to believe that they were warranted to spend 
in the same way the proceeds of taxation in the mere 
ministry of peace. And he made a plea for construc- 
tion and up-building, for purposes of life instead of 
death. And I looked out in front of me and saw the 
poor land of Persia, and I knew that what we spent 
in one day in the World War would have rehabifitated 
the land, would have built roads and given them a 
school system, and hospitals and sanitation, and Persia 
would have been put on the beginning of a new 
national life—all with what we were spending daily 
in the great war! 


As we neared the village of Turkomanchai a farmer 
came out with his little boy and as we went on to- 
gether we talked with him about his country. The 
road was a bog of mud in which the horses sank 
above their knees. The farmer and his son walked 
along a narrow embankment thrown up beside the 
road. We asked him about the conditions of his 
country. It was a ruin, he said, without roads, with- 
out schools, without freedom and without progress, 
“but,” said he, “these conditions will not continue 
long. Persia was once a great country and Persia 
can be a great country again. Our people are good 
people. All they need is for someone to come and 
help them to begin. And America is coming. She is 
coming to help us to build schools, to show us how 
to make roads and to recover the glory of the past.” 
What could one say to such a man? Should we have 
told him that his ideas were chimerical and that 
nations regarded the destruction of other nations as 
a legitimate form of expenditure but not their re- 
construction? And yet, what could be more Christian 
than such a reconception of national duty as would 
lead each nation to ask how it could be most helpful 


to other nations ? 


Consider how different the world would be if there 
were national practice of the Golden Rule. If China 
and all nations practiced it in the matter of repara- 
tions? If the United States practiced it in the matter 
of immigration? If all the nations practiced it in all 
matters great and small? No doubt there are back- 
ward and forward nations and necessary inequalities 
in the world’s life. But inequalities which give one 
nation enormous power do not imply thereby its right 
to enormous exploitation, but entail its duty rather 
to service commensurate with its power. 


And the world needs not only freedom from fear 
and suspicion, but a new mind of peace and goodwill, 
an interpretation of national power in terms of duty 
and helpfulness. It needs also both individually and 
corporately a new moral energy, courage and action. 


(Continued on page 24) 
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An Unparalleled Opportunity for the Churches 


By Major GENERAL Joun F. O’Ryan 
An American Who Won the Highest Distinction as a Soldier Tells the Ohio 


State Pastors’ Convention His Views on War and Peace 


lem of life with which the Christian Church 

should concern itself, that problem is the mainte- 
nance of world peace. I believe that to be true not only 
because the basis of Christian conduct is peace on 
earth, but because the Church, aloof from the tempta- 
tions of political and commercial life, is peculiarly 
well circumstanced to make its voice heard and its 
influence felt in a disinterested and effective maner in 
the cause of peace. 


[oe cca EXISTS in human affairs any prob- 


We are all of us products in great measure of our 
early training. My early and fundamental concep- 
tion of Christianity was that Christians were to live 
by the so-called Golden Rule, both individually and 
collectively. I soon learned the rule was not gener- 
ally followed but I was taught that this did not indi- 
cate the weakness of the rule, but rather the weakness 
of those Christians who failed to follow the rule. I 
did not understand that the turning of the other 
cheek was to be done literally, but rather that the idea 
indicated the measure of restraint and of generosity 
expected of Christians. I have never been able to 
reconcile this Christian principle with the institution 
of war. 


I was a soldier for many years preparing for war. 
So, when the World War came, and I had a reason 
to believe the division I commanded was ‘efficiently 
ready to kill enemy soldiers on a wholesale scale, 
employing bayonet, bullet, bomb and poison gas for 
the purpose, I felt that the killing we were to engage 
in was contrary to Christian principles. I still think 
so. If we have another war in my time, I shall offer 
my services to the War Department, but again I shall 
not try to reconcile my part in the war with my own 
conception of Christian principles. I shall consider 
the existence of war as proof that the mass of us are 
still unworthy to enjoy the blessings of peace and to 
escape the tragedies of war, first because we have not 
applied the teachings of Christianity to our political 
life, and secondly because we have lacked the imagi- 
native and the organized energy to substitute law for 
war. 


I shall recall as a man experienced in the battles 
of a former war that the private soldier seldom knows 
whether he is the immediate cause of the death of a 
particular man in the enemy’s ranks. Death in battle 
is for the most part dealt out by shell fire and by 
machine gun and rifle fire from distant positions and 


mathematically directed; by poison gas, aerial bombs 
and the bulk and crushing weight of great steel tanks. 
The men who serve are for the most part but cogs 
who “know not what they do.” They are cogs not 
only in the military machine, but in the social scheme 
of the world’s life. They are not murderers. If it is 
sinful to disregard the commandment, “Thou shalt 
not kill,” the sin is no more theirs than it is yours and 
mine. It is the sin of those who, through apathy, 
cowardice or unwillingness to understand and to act, 
become accessories before the fact to the wholesale 
homicide we call war. It is the accepted law among us 
that, if one has knowledge of the determination of 
another to commit a homicide and has the opportunity 
and the means to prevent the commission of such 
crime and neglects and refuses to attempt to prevent 
the same, that person thereby becomes an accessory 
to the crime—an accomplice—and may even be con- 
victed as a principal. 

There is food for thought in that! And so, if I am 
to participate in a “next war,” I shall not regard 
myself or my soldiers as guilty of murder, but shall 
continue to marvel at the incapacity of self-governing 
peoples of the world to prevent the slaying, literally 
by themselves, of their own sons and brothers. If we 
are to identify those who in this day and age are 
violating or preparing to violate.the commandment, 
“Thou shalt not kill,’ through the waging of war, 
turn away from the boys inexperienced in the prob- 
lems of life, who are to drive the battle machinery 
of the “next war” and who will themselves make uf 
the lists of the slain, and turn to the grown-up men 
and women of Christendom who even now by theit 
selfishness and neglect are in the category of accom- 
plices, if not principals, in their responsibility for 
the killings of the “next war.” 

If Christendom, which has been responsible fot 
most of the wars of modern times—if Christendom 
which but recently lowered the curtain on the greatest 
tragedy in all history with a toll of losses and dam- 
age that our minds are incapable of encompassing— 
has not the Christian loyalty or the mental capacity 
to prevent a continuance of these orgies of sorrow 
suffering and death, then let us at least place the re- 
sponsibility where it belongs. Christendom is made 
up of self-governing peoples and they rule the world. 
They and their representatives have the full power 
to band themselves together for the prohibition 01 
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war and the substitution of organized justice for the 


bullet and the bomb. Wherever there exists failure 


or refusal to cooperate in the substitution of organized 


justice for war, there you will fix responsibility for 


future war. © 

Frankly, it has seemed to me that the Christian 
ministry, in the face of this great opportunity to de- 
velop the understanding of our people, to have them 
sense not only their Christian responsibility but their 
unprecedented opportunity, to clarify by debate the 
merits of the cause with the people’s representatives 
who would oppose, to whip with the compelling power 
of public opinion, enlightened by such debates, those 
public servants who are false or negligent—I say, it 
has seemed to me that the Christian ministry has not 
yet reached to the heights demanded by the oppor- 
tunity and by the capacity of the people to understand, 
to follow and to act effectively. 

_ Perhaps it may be that the ministry itself, while 
holding clearly defined the fundamental ideals of 
Christianity, has been divided in its own household 
as to how best to apply them to the commercial life 
and striving of the world as we know it to be today. 
Perhaps one group believes in a militant Christianity 
and finds it not difficult to understand the urge of a 
militant commercialism. Perhaps the other group, 
correct in its allegiance to principle, is uncertain of 
the methods of its application as a cure for war, be- 
cause not clear in its own mind as to the causes and 
prevention of war. 

During the span of known human existence, we 
have made great progress in our evolution. In our 
own generation, diseases which have literally slain 
millions of God’s children in the past have been con- 
quered by man’s knowledge and developed under- 
standing. Thus have smallpox, diphtheria, typhoid 
fever, yellow fever and the bubonic plague ceased to 
exact their toll of human life, but the greatest plague 
of all remains. That plague is war. 

If, during the ages, the Creator left it to man him- 
self to work out unaided his own destiny in the con- 
quest of diseases, and as well in the harnessing of 
nature’s forces for man’s uses, it seems logical to 
believe that man is expected by the application of his 
God-given powers to conquer the pestilence we call 
war. It is logical to believe that we should put our 
own house in order and not impotently ask the Lord 
to do it for us. For ages we have petitioned the 
Almighty to relieve us of the plague of war, with its 
tragic toll of lives and destruction of homes and fields. 
Is not the failure of these petitions to be interpreted 
as an admonition that we employ the free powers 
given us for the accomplishment of the end sought? 
If we have defeated specific diseases which for ages 
we could not understand, and have conquered them in 
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a manner that seems miraculous to the lay mind, why 
should we not conquer this disease of war which is 
of our own making? 


The first principle to be recognized is that war 
has been a recognized method of determining inter- 
national disputes. Therefore, as disputes will continue 
in the future, there must be some substitute for war; 
there must be organized justice in the form of a 
world court to which all civilized peoples must be 
parties and the court itself backed by a society or 
league of nations. There is no escape from the con- 
clusion that whatever curtailment of complete liberty 
of action such allegiance demands, it is a necessary 
price to be paid for relief from war. 


Armaments do not of themselves bring on war; 
armaments consist of tangible things harmless in 
themselves until made to function by man. Man, 
individually and collectively, is the problem. Get him 
under restraint and the maintenance of armament 
would gradually disappear, because peoples would not 
consent to be taxed for the support of armament once 
they believed in the sufficiency of the substitute for 
war. 

Treaties have been broken in the past largely be- 
cause there was lacking in the scheme of things any 
force, even potential, to compel fair dealing or to 
punish for violation of a treaty. The Peace Pact, 
which we have just ratified, is a splendid declaration 
of intention, and therefore another of many steps in 
the right direction, Particularly is it commendable 
because it has made a matter of record the willingness 
to proscribe war. But any such undertaking, to be 
finally effective, must be part of an obligation to sub- 
mit controversies to a specific world tribunal for 
adjudication under regular rules of court and should 
include acceptance of the decree and acknowledgment 
of the lawful authority of the nations of the earth 
to enforce the decree if it should prove necessary. 
So long as there is a loophole for governments to 
withdraw controversies from judicial determination 
and to make their own determinations in relation 
thereto there will be war and the threat of war and 
the necessary armament to make good the threat and 
to carry on war. 

The United States is the most powerful military 
nation in the world today, largely because modern 
warfare requires great man power and a vast organi- 
zation of manufacturing industries to supply munitions 
in a never-ending stream. Other nations are not 
likely to find it logical to curtail their armaments, in 
spite of the efforts of the League, while there remains 
outside the jurisdiction of the League and the World 
Court a nation so powerful as the United States, 
which is free to make war when, where and upon 
whom it pleases. 
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The problem of peace in the world is very largely 
“up to the United States.” If our policy of holding 
apart from the World Court and the League comes 
to be construed abroad as a determination to remain 
free from the restrictions of a peaceful world pro- 
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gram, if the policy of the United States is to be one 
of force in our further development, then we should 


* 


develop our land and naval forces on a huge scale, 


for in attempting to use that force we shall find the 
civilized peoples of the world united against us. 


What Faith Does for Daily Living 


A Radio Address in the Spirit of the Lenten Season 


By Freperic C. Spurr, of Birmingham, England 


in a living God, or for faith at all? Is faith 

mere childishness, degrading to a full-grown man 
or woman? Or is it a vital element in progress, an 
absolutely essential thing for a complete human life? 
Suppose, after all, that the rationalist himself turns 
out to be a believer, but that he believes the wrong 
things, or that he lacks courage to carry his true be- 
liefs to their logical end. I think I could quite easily 
maintain that charge against him. I quite grant that 
the word “faith” has had some unfortunate associa- 
tions at times. It has been used to describe an open- 
mouthed simplicity which will swallow anything; or a 
violent dogmatic opinion which has nothing to support 
it but tradition or prejudice. But surely wise men will 
distinguish between perversions such as these and the 
great and wonderful thing that real faith is. For, 
when we think about it, we come to realize that all 
men live by faith; it is the only way in which we can 


| S IT TRUE that there is no longer need for faith 


live. 


Let the 
members of a family cease to believe in each other 
and what becomes of domestic happiness? In com- 
merce, too, men live by faith. Some of you may pull 
me up there and think to have the laugh against me. 
“Business men live by faith! No, dear sir, not at all; 
they live by competition, by keenness, by smartness.” 
But what about credit, which is only Latin for faith? 
What would become of commerce if confidence and 
commercial honor failed? And what are confidence 
and commercial honor but faith? Even in science 
men live by faith. What would Edison and Marconi 
‘and Bell have accomplished without faith? For faith 
is the venture into the unknown upon the basis of 
something known, and it is such venture that is at the 
bottom of all progress. By faith Columbus discovered 
America, and by faith was the planet Neptune located 
simultaneously by an Englishman and a Frenchman 
working leagues apart from each other. By faith 
primitive man, without tools and arts, became at 
length master of the machine; while the ape, the 
beaver and the spider and the bee, with natural and 


No home can be kept together without it. 


unchanged tools, but without faith, remain where they 
were. 
Does it not strike you, then, as a little stupid to 


decry faith generally when it turns out to be an ele-. 


ment in all progressive life? Now, if faith is such an 
essential thing in the common ways of life, why 
should it be regarded as irrational or childish when 
it is directed toward God? Why should a man be 
regarded as courageous when he undertakes a great 
mundane adventure, and as foolish when he under- 
takes a great spiritual adventure with his God? 

We must assume some attitude toward the universe 
and especially toward life. We are bound to believe 
something about it, unless we are mentally deficient. 


We must, willy nilly, form some conception of the | 


meaning of our own lives. And I think you will find 
that, broadly speaking, there are only two concep- 
tions that we can form. 

On the one hand, we may believe that we and our 
kind are nothing more than high-class animals, evolved 
by an unfeeling and unloving power; which brings 
us into the common darkness and annihilation of the 
tomb. Rats, beetles, worms, and men all condemned to 
one fate! You may not like this brutal way of stating 
the case. It might be more agreeable to invest our 
exit with a touch of poetry, and to eliminate the ref- 
erences to our kinship with vermin; but poetry would 
not alter the ghastly fact, and it is better that we 


should see the essential ugliness of the situation — 


created by a materialistic belief than descend to poetic 
falsehood to save our faces. 

On the other hand, we may believe that we are 
children of the Infinite—children of God the Father, 
and that when our mission on earth is over we shall 
pass into a larger life and a fuller fellowship with 
Him, 

Between these two conceptions we have to choose. 
Now, which do you think the better fits the facts of 
our humanity with its amazing story of development 
from a far-off lowliness to our present moral and 


spiritual plane? Does it strike you as ordinary com- | 


mon sense to suppose that the vast process which has 
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\ resulted in man has for its end nothing more than a 
few mortal years for each individual and then—for 
him—the end of everything? Mr. Darwin, to whom 
modern conceptions of the development of life owe 
their origin, said: “It is an intolerable thought that 
man and all other sentient beings are doomed to com- 
plete. annihilation, after such long-continued, slow 
progress.” And surely he was right. 

Now, whatever conception of ourselves and of the 
universe we form becomes our beliefi—our faith; and 
that faith determines our moral attitude toward all 
life. It is simply inevitable. If, for instance, you 
believe there is no living God who cares for you and 
to whom you are responsible; that you have no 
spiritual nature and that there is no life for you be- 

«yond the present; then you will arrange your life on 
the basis of that belief. On the other hand, if you 
believe in a living God who loves you, whose child 
you are, and to whose heavenly home you are going 
when ‘this phase of life is over, then you are bound 
to arrange your life on the basis of that belief ; that is, 
if the belief is serious and honest and not a mere 
idle assent to a proposition. 


Belief, whether it be true or not, does determine 
a man’s attitude toward life. It is ridiculous to say 
that it does not matter what a man believes so long 
as he is sincere. It matters a great deal. Think the 
thing out for yourselves. If a builder believes that 
a circle and a square are equal to each other, and he 
acts upon that belief, will it make any difference to 
the building he erects? A ridiculous suggestion. Quite 
so. It is meant to be so in order to match the thing 
I am exposing. Or suppose a mariner, bound for a 
distant port, starts out with the belief that one chart 
is as good as another, will it make any difference to 
his voyage? Or suppose a housewife to accept the 
belief that sugar of lead is an article of diet equal 
to sugar, will it make any difference to the food she 
prepares? Think out carefully the implications of 
the popular doctrine that it does not really matter 
what a man believes, and then say whether it is a 
doctrine worthy of the acceptance of any rational man. 


I throw out this challenge: Let a man have the 
courage to state his real beliefs about God and life 
in definite words, and then ask himself what his life 
would be if he carried out in practice the things he 
secretly believes. That would help to clear the air 
for many of us. 


Now we Christians are called believers. Why? In 
what do we believe? We believe in God as the soul 
of the universe, as the living Power in whom all 
things hold together. But mainly we believe in God 
as Jesus Christ has revealed Him: our Father, our 
Friend. That is why we are Christians. For us, 
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what matters is the character of God, and His rela- 
tion to ourselves. We may speculate on the nature 
of Deity until the brain reels. We never get forward 
that way. God still remains the great unknown. But 
once realize that God is like Jesus, and that Jesus 
faithfully reflects the love nature of God, and life 
becomes a new thing. The universe ceases to be a 
lonely place; it becomes our Father’s house. 


And it is because of Jesus that we believe also in 
a great destiny for humanity. There is plenty in 
human life to make us despair of men. It is only 
when we see what humanity can be in Jesus that we 
dare hope for the best, and really believe, on sub- 
stantial grounds, that every human being may become 
a true child of God after the likeness of Jesus Him- 
self. For this is the true destiny of humanity, as 
Saint Paul says, that every man shall be like Christ. 


Now a faith like that is a great thing; on the face 
of it infinitely greater than the dreary doctrines which 
make of man nothing more than a high-class animal, 
doomed one day to extinction; and of the universe 
a desert place, in which there is no kindly mind or 
heart. It is a faith that is reasonable, answering to 
the nature and the aspirations of man, and fulfilling 
his highest hopes. 
worth to life. 


It is the only faith that gives real 


The faith that brings certainty to the mind and 
peace to the spirit is far more than an intellectual 
assent to certain truths. It is essentially a committal 
of one’s self to Christ and His way. Nothing can 
really happen between God and ourselves until we 
give Him our unreserved confidence. Once this> is 
given, the rest follows. Nineteen centuries of Chris- 
tian experience witness to the truth that the way 
of faith leads to spiritual certainty and rich human 


living. 


An EXPLANATION 


HE sstatistical table, prepared by the United 
Stewardship Council concerning the giving of the 


various denominations, has been subject to some mis- 


understanding because of the caption under which it 
appeared in the Butietin. It should have been ex- 
plained that the figures did not apply to the calendar 
year of 1928, but to the fiscal year which for the dif- 
ferent bodies ends at different dates. Moreover, in 
the case of a few bodies, like the Congregationalists 
whose fiscal year is the same as the calendar year, the 
figures were for 1927. In the full table, as published 
by the United Stewardship Council, this detail, omitted 


from the February BULLETIN, was given. 
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How a Town Adventured in Unity 


By N. A. McCune 
Minister of Peoples Church, East Lansing, Michigan 


HE twenty years’ history of Peoples Church 
is the history of an idea, Back in 1907, 
some of the professors of the Michigan 
Agricultural College (as it then was) organized a 
community church under Congregational auspices, 
with the hope that this church would always effec- 
tively provide for the religious needs of the whole 
town and the college. Eleven denominations were 
represented in the charter membership of eighty-four. 
An artistic little church, seating two hundred and 
fifty, was erected with the aid of money from the 
Congregational Board of Church Erection. 


Today Peoples Church is a quite different organi- 
zation from what it was in those days, or even what 
it was when the writer came in 1917. The member- 
ship is now eleven hundred; the snug little 1917 bud- 
get of $4,000.00 has been multiplied almost seven 
times ; the denominations represented in the member- 
ship have increased to twenty-six; the church is no 
longer Congregational, but interdenominational; the 
little church of those days has been succeeded by one 
costing upward of half a million and seating 1,300, 
the church staff has grown from one to six; the scope 
of the program has been vastly enlarged. Of course 
this has come about because the conditions have 
changed. What was the village of East Lansing is 
now a town of between four and five thousand; the 


college grew so fast that it changed its name to 


Michigan State College, and the student enrollment 
is some 2,800. 


The interdenominationalizing (this word will be in 
the next edition Webster’s!) of the church came 
about naturally and gradually. When it became neces- 
sary to enlarge the student work, and the Baptists, 
Congregationalists, Methodists and Presbyterians 
(hereinafter referred to as the “Big 4”) said they 
would help, it seemed only reasonable that each of 
the participants should have equal privileges and re- 
sponsibilities. It required three years of patient nego- 
tiations to effect the merger. At times it looked as 
though it was impossible of achievement. However, 
the secretaries of the cooperating boards of education 
gave wise counsel, and these, together with the state 
representatives and the local committee, finally com- 
pleted an interdenominational agreement, which met 
all the necessary tests. It was passed on by four 
attorneys representing the participating bodies, and, 


after traveling back and forth between offices, was 
at last signed by all parties concerned. When the 
final signature was affixed, the Te Deum Laudamus 
was sung by Peoples Church folk with unwonted 
fervor. 

Peoples Church is described in the agreement 
as an “interdenominational, evangelical, Christian 
church.” The board of trustees consists of ten persons, 


\*® 


six elected by the local church, and one each by the 


cooperating denominations. Thus the denominations 
are represented in all the larger affairs of the church, 
and through their representatives have a voice in the 
election of the pastor, the financial program, and the 
like. The benevolences are divided equally among 
the “Big 4.” A committee of twelve has supervision 
of the student work: four members elected by the 
congregation, four by the state bodies, and four. from 
the national boards of education. When a new pastor 
is called, he is to be nominated by the joint boards 
of elders and trustees, and elected by the congrega- 
tion. The desire of other evangelical denominations 
to share in the work will be looked on with favor. 


One phase of the organization, which people do 
not always seem to understand, should be stressed. 
Peoples Church is not a “federated” church. There 
is no Baptist section here, Methodist area there, or 
Episcopal corner over there. The church is a unit, 
as fully as a Presbyterian church is a unit, or any 
other church. Wher’ new members are received, they 
unite with the church as a whole, not with any section 
of it. When new church office-bearers are elected, no 
attention whatever is paid to the particular denomina- 
tion from which they came when they joined Peoples 
Church. Thus, the chairman of the board of elders 
for the past six or seven years has been a Friend, 
while the clerk came from the Moravians. It is well 
also to remember that scores of the adult members 
have been received on confession of faith, and have 
never belonged to any other church, so that denomi- 
national divisions do not mean much to them. 


The general program of the church is built around 


three ideas: Worship, Religious Education, the Com- 
munity. The new building was erected with this in 


mind. The hope of the committee and of the archi- » 


tect was that an atmosphere of worship should pervade 
the auditorium, so that church-goers would feel in- 
stinctively that they were in the House of God. 


”) 
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PEOPLES CHURCH, EAST LANSING, MICH. 


The program of religious education is conducted 
under two divisions, that for students, and that for 
residents. A student director and director of women 
students are two of the full-time workers of the 
church staff. Their salaries are paid by the boards of 
education of the “Big 4.” Besides the Sunday Bible 
classes and discussion groups, certain elective courses 
in religion are given in the church for students, four 
hours a week, for which the college grants credit. 
Religious education for residents comprises all the 
ordinary divisions of such instruction, and, in addi- 
tion, week-day courses are given to the boys and girls 
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of the fourth, fifth and sixth grades. This instruc- 
tion is given in the church, by a trained teacher, one 
hour a week for each grade. 

The community phase of the church program goes 
on constantly, and has become an integral part of 
the community life. The student employment office, 
conducted jointly by the church and the college 
Y. M. C. A., serves hundreds of students annually 
without charge, enabling many students to remain in 
college who otherwise would have to leave for lack 
of funds. The college Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. 
were merged with the church program some seven or 
eight years ago, thus avoiding duplication of effort. 
Meetings of all sorts are held in the church every 
week. State gatherings are often held here. 

The financing of such a church project, as may be 
imagined, has not been easy. The local community 
has responded nobly, and many folk over the state 
have put their check books to good use. However, the 
building costs are not as yet fully covered. The main 
upkeep of the church rests on the local community. 
Endowment is hoped for, in time. 

Like every church, the most vital part of the work 
has to do with motive and spirit. To spiritualize the 
whole enterprise is the task that faces pastors and 
office-holders continually. 


Churches to Consider Next Steps in Peace Program 


HE NEGOTIATION and ratification of the 

Pact of Paris are creating a new world situ- 

ation. The peace-makers have assumed the 
offensive. As Robert Cecil has well said, “A study 
of the science of peace becomes the first business of 
every nation. That country which can the most 
rapidly appreciate the change and adjust its policy 
to the altered circumstances will be the first to reap 
the fruits of the new era.” 

The Church, no less than the State, is confronted 
with the challenge growing out of these new world 
policies. What shall the churches say and do in the 
light of these epochal developments? The peace pro- 
grams of other days are hardly adequate to meet the 
needs of the present hour. 

The question arises, “What are the next steps 
which the churches of America should now advocate 
to make more effective their peace program?” The 
200 delegates who will attend the Second National 
Study Conference on the Churches and World Peace, 
that convenes in Columbus, Ohio, March 6-8, will 
attempt to answer that question. Consideration will 
be given at Columbus both to the educational aspects 
of the Church’s peace program and to the interpreta- 


tion of world policies in the light of the teachings of 
Jesus. 

One of the primary concerns of the forthcoming 
conference will be to restate the position to be taken 
by the Church toward the war system. The following 
proposed declaration of principle will be considered: 
“The Church of Jesus Christ, as an institution, stands 
for the renunciation of war, and refuses to be used 
as an instrument or agency in the support of war.” 

The Columbus Conference will be divided, for the 
discussion of questions of policy, into four groups. | 
The first group will take up issues relevant to the 
above stated declaration. The second group will con- 
sider the following questions: “In view of our Chris- 
tian ideals and principles, and also of the pledges of 
the Peace Pact, what attitudes and policies, if any, 
shall the Study Conference recommend to the churches 
regarding: 

1. Senator Capper’s Resolution to make un- 
lawful export of munitions to nations that 
violate the Pact of Paris. 

2. Security and disarmament. 

3. The National Defense Act and the 
a Ch; C 
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4. Domestic policies affecting international 
relations, such as immigration and natu- 
ralization. 


5. Non-violent measures of security and de- 
fense,”’ 


The third group will seek to interpret the economic 
aspects of the world situation from the standpoint 
of Christian ethics. Should there be a readjustment 
of the war debts of the European governments to the 
United States Government? Should guarantees be 
given by the American Government for the safety 
of investments by American capitalists in backward 
and undeveloped countries? These are among the 
questions placed on the agenda for this group. 


Still another section of the Conference will con- 
sider the political relationship of the United States 
to the rest of the world. The questions to be raised 
are: What effect, if any, does ratification of the Pact 
have on the question of American membership in the 
League? If America should join the League, should 
it be with or without “reservations”? What effect, 
if any, does the ratification of the Pact have on the 
question of American membership in the Permanent 
Court of International Justice? Should the United 
States ratify the Pan-American Arbitration and Con- 
ciliation Treaties, the Slavery and Forced Labor 
Treaty, the Treaty on the Manufacture and Traffic 
in Arms and Munitions, and the Treaty on the Use 
of Poison Gas and Disease Germs in Warfare? 


When dealing with the educational aspects of 
the Church’s peace program, the Columbus Confer- 
ence will divide into three groups, according to the 
special interests of the delegates: Group One to deal 
with peace education for children, Group Two, peace 


education for young people, and Group Three, peace’ 


education for adults. Believing that more emphasis 
on the ideals of peace and more concrete instructions 
on programs for peace should be introduced into the 
regular curricula of Christian Education, the dele- 
gates at Columbus will discuss such questions as the 
following: How can the churches most effectively 
influence children, young people and adults in favor 
of peace? .What concrete activities can the churches 
promote in the home? in schools? in the community? 
in recreation? in business? in politics? in the churches 
themselves? What are the churches actually doing in 
the matter of peace education? What are the next 
steps? ; 


Each of the four groups on international relations 
and the three groups on peace education will prepare 
its own statement of findings. The Conference, in 
plenary session, will then adopt a formal “Message” 
to be addressed to the churches of America. 


March, 1 929 £ 


The membership of the Columbus Conference will 
consist of some two hundred officially appointed dele- 
gates, representative of about twenty-five communions 
and allied religious bodies. 


Prians FoR Home Missions CONGRESS 
MATURE 


S A RESULT of the series of meetings held 
in Atlantic City at the time of the Annual 
Meeting of the Home Missions ‘Council and of the 
special meeting held since that date, the plans for 
the great Home Missions Congress, which is to be 
held under the joint auspices of the Home Missions 
Council, the Federal Council of Churches and the 
Council of Women for Home Missions, at the end of 
1930, have begun to take definite form. 
The dates agreed upon for the conference are 


. November 30-December 5, 1930. The place of meet- 


ing will be Washington, D. C. 

Bishop Francis J. McConnell, President of the 
Federal Council of Churches, has been chosen to 
serve as the chairman of the Congress. 

The several commissions which are dealing with 
the Task and Administration of Home Missions, the 
Promotion of Home Missions and Cooperation in 
Home Missions are already prosecuting their studies. 


- Personal Religion No. 1 


In this space each month attention will be 
directed to some brief statement emphasiz- 
mg the meaning and power of personal re- 
ligion. 


THe TRUE GosPEL oF WEALTH 


“The duty of the man of wealth is to set an 
example of modest, unostentatious living, shun- 
ning display or extravagance; to provide mod- 
estly for the legitimate wants of those dependent 
upon him, and after doing so to consider all sur- 
plus wealth which comes to him simply as trust 
funds which he is called upon to administer in 
the manner which in his judgment is best calcu- 
lated to produce the most beneficial results for 
the community. There is no mode of disposing 
of surplus wealth creditable to thoughtful and 
earnest men save by using it year by year for the 
general good. The man who dies leay- 
ing behind him millions of available wealth which 
was free for him to administer during life 
dies disgraced. Such, in my opinion, is the true 
Gospel of Wealth.” 

ANDREW CARNEGIE 


b: 
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| HARMON AWARDS PRESENTED TO TWELVE 
NEGRO LEADERS 


| HE giving and presentation of the Harmon 
Awards for Distinguished Achievement 


among Negroes this year received nation- 
wide attention and commendation. Awards were 
presented on Lincoln’s Birthday to citizens in New 
York City, Washington, D. C., Lawrenceville and 
Petersburg, Va., and Tuskegee, Ala.; and on the 
Sunday preceding to candidates in Philadelphia, Pa., 
Chicago, Ill., and Indianapolis, Ind. These awards 
are offered by the Harmon Foundation and adminis- 
tered by the Commission on Race Relations of the 
Federal Council. 

In Philadelphia, the exercises were held at Tindley 
Temple, where thousands of white and colored citi- 
zens gathered to do honor to Frederick Massiah, a 
construction engineer specializing in reinforced con- 
crete work. Mr. Massiah has recently finished the 
first unit of a ten-million-dollar apartment house 
project in one of the most fashionable residential 
sections of Philadelphia. Practically all of his work 
is done with white people. His latest project was of 
such significance to the building industry that. the 
engineering class at the University of Pennsylvania 
studied his work as a class project. 

In Chicago, the ceremonies were held at the Olivet 
Baptist Church, where the Gold Award in Religious 
Service was presented to Dr. L. K. Williams for 
his work as pastor of the church with the largest 
membership in America and as leader of the Negro 
Baptists of the United States. At the same meeting 
the Gold Award in Fine Arts was presented also to 
Archibald J. Motley, Jr. Dean Shailer Mathews, of 
the School of Religion of the University of Chicago, 
made the address of the occasion and presented the 
awards. 

In Indianapolis, the exercises were held at one of 
the leading white churches, the First Baptist Church, 
where the Bronze Award in Music was presented to 
J. Harold Brown by Governor Harry G. Leslie. 
Prof. Howard E. Jensen, of the University of Mis- 
souri, made the address and F. E. DeFrantz, Secretary 
of the Colored Men’s Branch of the Y. M. C. A., was 
master of ceremonies. 

At Washington, D. C., the presentation ceremonies 
were held under the auspices of the Interracial Com- 
mittee of the Federation of Churches at the 19th 
Street Baptist Church, which was crowded upon this 
occasion. Dr. Anson Phelps Stokes, Chairman of the 
Interracial Committee and Dean of the Washington 
Cathedral, presided in his usual gracious manner. 
The presentation address for the Gold Award in 


Business to S. W. Rutherford was made by Dr, 
Emmett J. Scott, Secretary-Treasurer of Howard 
University, and the presentation address for the 
Bronze Award in Fine Arts, given to Mrs. May 
Howard Jackson, was made by Dr. Alain Locke of 
Howard University. 

At Lawrenceville, Va., the presentation exercises 
were said to have been the largest event in the history 
of Brunswick County, with more than two thousand 
people in attendance, several hundred of whom were 
white. The most prominent citizens in the county 
turned out to do honor to Archdeacon James S. Rus- 
sel. The Gold Award in Religious Service was pre- 
sented by Honorable John Stewart Bryan, editor and 
owner of the News-Leader of Richmond, Va.; Dr. 
Charles L. Palmer was master of ceremonies. A 
large honorary presentation committee of about sixty 
prominent citizens, including nearly all the county 
officials, was present in a body, and representative 
citizens of the commonwealth told in glowing words 


“SWING LOW, SWEET CHARIOT” 


Painting by Malvin Gray Johnson, awarded special prize at Ex- 


hibit of Fine Arts by Negroes, under auspices of the Harmon 

Foundation and the Federal Council’s Commission on Race Re- 

lations. It represents a group of slaves gathered in the twilight 

after a day of unrequited toil, singing their welcome to the 
chariot in the clouds. 
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of what the life of Archdeacon Russell had’ meant 
to the farmers, to the churches, to the schools and to 
the civic life of the county and state. A friend of 
the St. Paul’s School, of which the Archdeacon is 
principal, wired a gift of $50,000 and there were 
other contributions sent for the occasion. 

At Petersburg, Va., the exercises were held at the 
Virginia Normal and Industrial Institute, where Hon- 
orable Harris Hart, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, presented the Bronze Award in Education to 
President John M. Gandy of the Institute. Dr. Charles 
H. Wesley of Howard University made a stirring 
address giving the significance of the life of Dr. 

-Gandy to education among Negroes. Dr. Joseph D. 
Eggleston, President of Hampden-Sidney College, 
white, was chairman. 

At Tuskegee Institute, Ala., Dr. R. E. Tidwell, 
State Superintendent of Education, presented the 
Gold Award in Education to Prof. Monroe N. Work 
because of his scholarly research and education pub- 
licity. Dr. R. R. Moton was master of ceremonies. 
There were representatives from some of the leading 
institutions of. the state. 

In New York, the exercises were held at Mother 
A. M. E. Zion Church, where three candidates for 
Harmon Awards: Claude McKay, for a Gold Award 
in Literature, Nella Larsen Imes, for a Bronze 
Award in Literature, and Channing H. Tobias, for a 
Bronze Award in Religious Service, were honored. 
In addition, Malvin Gray Johnson was presented with 
the National Exhibition art prize of $250.00 for his 
painting, “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot,” pronounced 
by a committee of artists as the best piece of art 
submitted at the recent exhibition of Fine Arts at 


International House. John E. Nail, a prominent 
business man of Harlem, was the master of cere- 
monies. Dr. Stephen S. Wise thrilled an audience 
of more than fifteen hundred people by an eloquent 
address. He said in part: 

“The awards are to them whose inspirations and 
achievements alike are in the fields of life that mat- 
ter to all of us and we gather here tonight to rejoice 
in the spirit of comradeship that there are those of 
the Negro race entitled to high awards by reason of 
distinction and through promise of lofty achievement 
yet to be.” 

This is the third year the Harmon Awards have 
been presented in this nation-wide effort to stimulate 
Negroes to the highest achievement and to bring pub- 
lic recognition to those who have produced creative 
work of national significance. Each of the three 
years that the awards have been open a candidate 
from Indianapolis has been honored and two or more 
in New York have received awards. This is the 
second year when awards were conferred in Wash- 
ington, as the Awards in Race Relations, given there 
last year to Dr. James H. Dillard and Julius Rosen- 
wald, are always presented at the Nation’s capital 

The Gold Award comprises a medal and an honor- 
arium of $400, and the Bronze Award a medal and 
an honorarium of $100. The submission of applica- 
tions and nominations for candidates for 1929 may 
now be made, and those desiring further information 
should address Dr. George E. Haynes, Secretary, 
Commission on Race Relations, Federal Council of 
Churches, 105 E. 22d Street, New York City. The 


closing date for entry of candidates for 1929 is . 


September 3. 


DEVELOPING SOCIAL SERVICE IN THE COMMUNITY 


r AX HE SERVICE which the Federal Council 
can render to city federations of churches 
is well illustrated by the recent visit of Dr. 

Worth M. Tippy, Secretary of the Social Service 

Commission, to Washington. Arrangements for his 

coming on February 11 and 12 were made some 

months in advance. These days were set, in part 
because, on the 11th, the monthly meeting of the 

Council of Social Agencies of the city was held. 

Upon learning of the plan for Dr. Tippy’s visit, the 

program committee requested him to be the speaker 

on this occasion. Fifty or sixty of the leading social 
workers from various organizations were present. 

Dr. Tippy was given a very hearty welcome and 
delivered an address upon the International Social 


Institute and Bureau of Research, organized by the — 
‘Life and Work movement, located in Geneva, Switzer- 


land. His discussion of social welfare activities in 
the various countries was most informing, revealing 
the fact that the churches in some European lands 
play a much more active part than in America. There 


was a clear presentation of the need for a central — 


agency of information and inspiration. The question 
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period following brought out several interesting items, 


the most important being Dr. Tippy’s conviction that — 
ministers should be more adventurous in relation to — 
social questions than many of them are today, but — 


with the insistence that this spirit should be based 


upon knowledge of the field and study of present 


conditions and tendencies. 


me 
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_ Tippy. 


On the next day, the members of the Social Service 


Committee of the Washington Federation of Churches 


assembled at the same place for conference with Dr. 
He was asked to go over their program with 
them and make suggestions as to the most promising 
courses of action which the committee might have in 
mind for the ensuing year’s work. Various fields 


' were discussed and agreements made to undertake 


certain items by way of enlarging the committee’s 
activities. It is hoped that the working out of these 
plans will bring a closer connection between the’ 
churches and the social agencies of the city. This 


Protestants, Catholics, 


4 \HE National Conference of Jews and Chris- 
tians conducted a significant two-day Seminar 
at Columbia University, January 30-31. Ap- 

proximately three hundred persons—Protestants, 

Roman Catholics and Jews—from various cities were 

in attendance. Instead of merely talking generalities, 

or protesting their common intention to apply the 

Golden Rule in their relations with one another, or 

even looking only at virtues in one another, this group 

decided to consider areas of social conflict as well 


as of cooperation, and to examine some of the 


social complications resulting from their religious 
differences. 

After an opening meeting at which addresses were 
delivered by Father J. Eliot Ross, a Roman Catholic 
priest, Rabbi Isaac Landman, Editor of The Ameri- 
can Hebrew, and President Nicholas Murray Butler, 
the seminar was divided into three round-tables, one 
of which considered Vocational Adjustments or Mal- 
adjustments ; another, Misrepresentations of Religious 
Beliefs and Practices; a third, Community Areas of 
Conflict and Cooperation. 


PROFESSOR ELLIOTT HELPS TO ANALYZE 
MISUNDERSTANDINGS 
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is especially desirable, since Washington has just had 
its first Community Chest Campaign, in which fifty- 
seven agencies comprising the Chest received a total 
of $1,400,000 for their work during 1929. 

Dr. Tippy’s visit left a very fine impression, not 
only because of the important suggestions which he 
made at both meetings, but also because of his wis- 
dom and the careful balance which he maintained in 
all of his statements. It was evident that he is a 
master in the field of social service, with Christian 
ideals always dominant. 

W. L. Darsy. 


Jews, Around the Table 


At the first round-table it was pointed out that 
Jews and Catholics in particular, and Protestants also, 
are often discriminated against when they seek posi- 
tions. Many reasons were given for this, including 
the group-phobia which tends to make employer or 
employe suspicious of one “not of his own kind.” 
At the second round-table the Catholics presented an 
astonishing exhibit of anti-Catholic literature, circu- 
lated during the last presidential campaign, while the 
Jews indicated that they were still accused of being 
“Christ-killers,” of using human blood in connection 
with their sacrifices (as only last fall at Massena, 
N. Y.) and of cherishing a faith in a God whose 
name was not Love. At the third round-table an 
effort was made to discover in what areas cooperation 
was actually being attempted, and at what points dif- 
ficulty arose. 

Naturally, there were some tense moments. For 
instance, a Jewish member of the first group reported 
certain reasons given by employers against engaging 
Jews. He stated this not as his own opinion but as 
the result of an investigation. He was afterward 
accused by a fellow-Jew of being an Anti-Semite. 
At the second round-table, a Catholic priest of dis- 
tinction said very frankly: “Forget that I am a 
priest ; let me assume for a moment the role of social 
psychologist. Catholicism is a state of mind that 
believes that it has an infallible revelation of divine 
truth, and that when the head of the Church has 
spoken ex cathedra on any matter, it is settled for 
the Catholic. Now, you have to decide what you can 
do with people who have that state of mind.’ Protes- 


tants present were relieved to have the situation put — 


so honestly, but realized that even if this was a 
“tragic” state of mind, it still was possible to live 
decently with their neighbors, since, as another priest 
said: “Of course I believe in the infallibility of the 
Pope; but I do not think that that has made it any 
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more difficult to behave myself or to live in friendly 
relations with my non-Catholic neighbors.” 


At the closing banquet, President E. D. Soper, of 
Ohio Wesleyan University, recognized values in re- 
ligions other than Christianity; claimed his faith in 
the uniqueness and universality of Jesus; and prophe- 
sied a time when Roman Catholic, Protestant and Jew, 
in spite of their differences, would realize their 
brotherhood. Honorable Martin Conboy, distinguished 
Roman Catholic layman, spoke on “The Privileges 
and Responsibilities of Religious Liberty.” Rabbi 
David Philipson, of Hebrew Union College, talked 
about “Our Man-made Differences.” 


Those who attended rejoiced in the frankness char- 
acterizing the Seminar. It cleared the air. When one 
utters a hard saying, it makes a difference whether 
he is looking into the eyes of his brother on the other 
side, or is preaching behind the barricades of his own 
desk or pulpit. The contacts formed at the Seminar 
were valuable in themselyes. The conference proved 
that we can “agree to discuss our disagreements 
agreeably.” From many cities there have come re- 
quests for help in setting up similar conferences. 


The National Conference has grown out of the 
work initiated by the Federal Council’s Committee on 
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Goodwill between Jews and Christians. It differs 
from the Federal Council in being an organization, 
not of churches, but of individuals, including Protes- 
tants, Catholics, and Jews. While seeking to integrate 
its activities with those of the Federal Council’s Com- 
mittee on Goodwill, it preserves its own identity and 
determines its own policies. Its membership is open 
to persons of diverse points of view, provided they 
honestly seek justice, amity, and understanding. 


Everett R. CLINCHY. 


RADIO PROGRAM OF RELIGION 


RECENT REPORT made to the Advisory 

Council of the National Broadcasting Com- 

pany by its special Committee on Religious 
Activities called attention to the remarkable religious 
programs that are now being offered to the whole 
country over the radio. The members of this Com- 
mittee are: Dr. Charles S. Macfarland, Chairman 
(Protestant), Honorable Morgan J. O’Brien (Roman 
Catholic), and Julius Rosenwald (Jewish). 

The most important religious programs broadcast 
regularly week by week are sponsored by the Federal 
Council of Churches and conducted by the Greater 
New York Federation of Churches. 


The Sunday programs thus broadcast over an ex- 
tensive network are as follows: 


3:00 P.M.—Young People’s Conference. 
Rey. Daniel A. Poling. 


4:00 P.M.—Cathedral Studio Service. 
Rey. S. Parkes Cadman, Radio Min- 
ister of the Federal Council (over 
21 stations). 


5:30 P.M.—National Religious Service. 
Rey. Harry Emerson Fosdick. 


Each of these services includes a notable program 
of music. 


Morning devotions are conducted every morning, 
with the exception of Sunday morning, at 8:15 o’clock 
over five stations: WEAF, New York; WEEI, Bos- 
ton; WGY, Schenectady; WGR, Buffalo; WRC, 
Washington. 

There is an evening hymn service once a week, on 
Thursday at 7:00 P.M., over WEAF. 

All these services are under the executive direction 
of Frank C. Goodman, Radio Secretary of the 
Greater New York Federation of Churches and also 
Secretary of the Committee on Religious Radio of 
the Federal Council. : 


LeEenTEN SERVICES 


During the Lenten season, noon services are radioed 
under the same sponsorship and operation. Last year 
they went over eighteen stations. There were special 
services for Good Friday and Easter. The speakers 
at the Lenten services this year will be: on March 19, 
20, 21 and 22, Rev. E. Stanley Jones of India; on 
March 26, 27, 28 and 29, Rev. Daniel A. Poling. 

Jewish services are broadcast on Wednesday eve- 
ning from 7:00 to 7:30; Thursday afternoon, from 
4:00 to 4:30, and on Sunday at 3:00, with Rabbi 
S. S. Wise as the speaker. 


\ 
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During the months of June, July, August and Sep- 
tember of 1929, the summer schedule will go into 
effect. The time allotted to Rev. S. Parkes Cadman 
will be filled during these four months by Rev. Ralph 
W. Sockman; the time allotted to Rev. Daniel A. 
Poling will be occupied by Rev. J. Stanley Durkee; 
the time allotted to Rev. Harry Emerson Fosdick will 
be occupied by Rev. Charles L. Goodell. 


Rericious Music 


Radio broadcasting has developed an educational 
program in religious music quite beyond the best ex- 
pectations of the early radio program builders. 


A recent report shows that 1,019 different hymns 
have been broadcast by the National Broadcasting 
Company’s system, and these hymns have been heard 
via radio 5,580 times. They were selected from 86 
different hymnals used by the established churches 
and represent perhaps all denominations and creeds. 


In addition, oratorios have been presented on 24 
occasions and were received with great appreciation. 
A surprising development which followed their pres- 
entation was the quickness with which the radio 
audience became familiar with the great religious 
classics. ‘The following oratorios have been broad- 
cast: 


AS UIC ET ANE TES og rosie Dac CO See tee Ressini 
SatSaL i cient tys Punic Wie tala: SeauAs7ecv hr oes Mendelssohn 
MlbemuRecemptiOn. ots. dhes.c<ivu een cetae s Gounod 
Mame OlLVe KOIt Vag) a chia: oneien sige.cet a cron « Gaul 
Tite ICCA. & Ne eee na Handel 
“Sin, RET ROR ere en eae ee Mendelssohn 
Me irom One atl Ollgetne ch cing crit a -s Sa Haydn 


Za 
s Ghee iGnucixion’? Aloe See eee Stainer 
“The Seven Last Words of Christ”...... Dubois 
as well as four cantatas: 
+ the Message of the Star sa.000 uae: Woodman 
~~ UheaGrown of Lites =a. a eee ee cai 
LitolyaaINieht” > Sy eee ae tar tee eae Brewer 
Dhes Manger «Throne? eee eee Manney 


The Federal Council’s Committee, with the co- 
operation of the National Religious Radio Committee, 
is endeavoring to secure local stimulation of religious 
interest in the use of the radio and that Committee 
has requested the Secretary, Mr. Goodman, to visit 
and confer with the several local stations and the 
various church federations in this interest and also 
in the interest of hook-ups for the national services. 

It is hoped that it may be found possible to make 
other cities than New York more and more the center 
of national messages as rapidly as the arrangements 
of the National Broadcasting Company will permit. 

In the national broadcasting from New York there 
is now no service which comes from a_ particular 
church or denomination, all being national and 
undenominational, except for the natural division 
between Protestant, Roman Catholic and Jewish 
services. 

It would hardly be possible to express too much 
commendation of the attitude of the National Broad- 
casting Company and its officers. It has been char- 
acterized by sympathy and wisdom. The religious 
bodies of the country have had placed at their dis- 
posal facilities which, if paid for, would cost an 
enormous amount of money. 


German Leader to Visit America 


URING the latter part of 
D March and April, Professor 

Adolf Deissmann, one of the 
outstanding Christian scholars of Ger- 
many, will be in the United States, ful- 
filling a series of engagements ar- 
ranged by the Federal Council of 
Churches. 

Dr. Deissmann, who is a distin- 
guished scholar in the field of the New 
Testament and early church history, is 
a professor in the University of Berlin. 
He holds honorary degrees from some 
of the leading universities of the world, 
including Marburg, Aberdeen, St. 
Andrews and Manchester. 

As a member of the Universal Christian Conference 
on Life and Work and of the World Conference on 
Faith and Order, of which he is one of the vice- 


ADOLF DEISSMANN 


presidents, Dr. Deissmann is intimate- 
ly in touch with the movement for a 
more united Church. 

In addition to his many other inter- 
ests, Dr. Deissmann has a distin- 
guished standing among archeologists, 
especially for his excavations at Ephe- 
sus. He is the author of many widely 
known volumes, including “Light from 
the Ancient East,” “Paul,” and “The 
Religion of Jesus and the Faith of 
Paul.” 

While in this country, Dr. Deiss- 
mann will lecture at the General 
Theological Seminary, New York; the 
Union Theological Seminary, New 
York ; the Lutheran Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, 
Pa. ; Yale Divinity School, New Haven, Conn; Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J.; Harvard 
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Divinity School, Cambridge, Mass.; Boston Univer- 
sity School of Theology, Boston, Mass. ; the Divinity 
School of the University of Chicago; Oberlin College 

' and the College of Wooster. He will be given a 
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special reception by the Administrative Committee of 
the Federal Council and will be tendered a dinner by 
the Federal Council, the Church Peace Union and the 
World Alliance on March 22. 


AN OPEN LETTER ABOUT AN UNCHRISTIAN ATTACK 


New York, N. Y. 
February 26, 1929. 


_ Rev. Samuel G. Craig, 
Editor of The Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


My dear Dr. Craig: 


I write you this letter with a sad heart. It is the 
first time I have ever been called upon to write such a 
letter. During the eighteen years of my service with 

_ the Federal Council of Churches I have on many 
occasions in the weekly bearing the honored name 
The Presbyterian noted misstatements of fact and 
still oftener misinterpretations of statements relating 
to honored Christian leaders. In the earlier days of 

my ecclesiastical innocency I hopefully wrote cor- 
recting such misstatements but on most occasions at 

least no attention was paid to my letters, even when 
I myself had been the subject of such inaccuracies. 


I feel that the most recent occurrence demands a 
release from these years of restraint and reluctance 
for controversy on my part. 


When I read the article by John Horsch I was 


amazed. It quoted two sentences from Bishop Fran- — 


cis J. McConnell’s book, The Christlike God, as 
follows: “Is not this tendency to deify Jesus more 
heathen than Christian? Are we not more truly 
Christian when we cut loose from a heathen pro- 
pensity and take Jesus simply for the character that 
He was and for the ideal that He is?” The writer 
bases his whole article on these sentences and con- 
cludes: “Bishop McConnell identifies faith in Christ’s 
deity with heathenism.” 


I recalled the book and its strong Christocentric 
position and took it from the shelves. 


__ Bishop McConnell was, as I had immediately sur- 
_ mised, stating this question in his introduction as one 
_ which had come to him from students. His response 
_ to this and similar inquiries constitutes the book, and 
his answer to the question is in the negative, with 
_ illuminating reason and persuasion. 


I then watched your paper to see the correction 


that I felt sure would be made to so violent a mis- 
statement and perversion of truth. 


Therefore my amazement became consternation 
when in an issue a month later you said: “In our 
issue of January 10, we published an article by Mr. 
John Horsch, entitled “The Deity of Christ,’ in 
which reference was made to Bishop McConnell’s 
un-Christian views relative to this fundamental doc- 
trine of the Christian religion. In view of the im- 
plied inquiry in the opening paragraph of the letter 


we cite below—as a sample of a number we have | 


received—it may be proper to say that we have veri- 
fied Mr. Horsch’s citation and that while the imme- 
diate context is such that it might be possible to 
urge that Bishop McConnell is here expressing the 
views of others rather than his own, yet that the 
wider context (the book as a whole, in fact) makes 
clear that Mr. Horsch has done him no injustice in 
what he has said about his attitude to the doctrine 
of the deity of Christ.” 


Never have I read a more specious statement or 
one doing more violence to truth and fact. 


I devoutly wish that I could construe both your 
own statement and that of Mr. Horsch as inadver- 
tencies, but I cannot honestly do so. It would involve 
a disparagement of your intelligence which no one 
would accept. 


Still further, when I discovered that simultaneous 
releases had been made from Philadelphia and from 
Moundsville, West Virginia, to the entire press of 
the country, it became clear that a premeditated effort 
had been made to discredit an honored Bishop of a 
great communion, whose church had placed him in 
its most responsible position and who had been 
elected to a place of leadership and confidence repre- 
senting all our churches. 


You have done Bishop McConnell no harm, as is 
evidenced by the indignant letters I have received 
from your own constituency. But, my brother, you 
have done enormous violence to truth and grievously 
harmed yourself. During these eighteen years I have 
been the witness of some sorry things in the name 
of theology and religion, but nothing before equal to 
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this. For myself I have one compensation: I have 


again read Bishop McConnell’s helpful and compos- 


_ ing book and am strengthened in my faith in God, 


in Christ and in humanity, in the latter of which I 
was tempted to lose faith through the baneful in- 
fluence of this lamentable episode. I have never felt 
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called upon to write such a letter before and God 
grant I may never again. 


Sincerely yours, 
(Rev.) CHartes S. MACFARLAND, 
General Secretary, Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America. 


Philadelphia Federation Marks Twenty Years 


r NHE twentieth anniversary 
of the founding of the 
Philadelphia Federation of 

Churches came to a culmination 

on the evening of February 7 in a 

great banquet in the Scottish Rite 

Temple, attended by 1,200 men, 

representing the many churches of 

the city. 

A picturesque feature of the 
evening was the candle-lighting 
ceremony, in which the representa- 
tives of twenty-eight denomina- 
tions participated. From a great 
candle, symbolizing the Light of 
the World, each denominational 
leader lighted a smaller candle, 
which was in turn placed upon a 
huge birthday cake. 

Rev. E. A. E. Palmquist, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Federation for the last eight 
years, presided at this ceremony. 

The main address of the evening was delivered by 
Dr. Robert E. Speer, of New York, former President 


E. A. E, PALMQUIST 


of the » Federal Council of 
Churches, who emphasized the 
necessity for the most complete 
federation of effort on the part of 
the churches. 


Other addresses were made by 
the Mayor of Philadelphia and by 
Dr. J. S. Ladd Thomas, the Presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Federa- 
tion of Churches. Greetings in 
behalf of the founders were 
brought by Dr. Edwin Heyl Delk; 
in behalf of the past presidents of 
the Federation by Dr. W. Beatty 
Jennings, and in behalf of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches by Gen- 
eral Secretary Charles S. Mac- 
farland. 

The Philadelphia Federation 
was the early result of the 
organization of the Federal Council of Churches, 
which took place in that city in 1908. It was the first 


| 


local federation or council of churches which was — 


organized following the birth of the Federal Council. 


New Administrative Committee Meets 


Council, duly constituted for the quadrennium 
1928-32, held its first meeting on January 25 
and a second meeting on February 21. 


r AM HE Administrative Committee of the Federal 


Among the important matters on which action was 
taken were the following: 


I. Asa result of recommendations made by a re- 
cent conference on drama and the motion picture, 
it was voted that the President of the Council should 
be authorized to appoint a Commission on the Drama 
and Motion Picture, in consultation with the con- 
stituent bodies and associated bodies of the Council, 
with the understanding that there will be the closest 
cooperation between the new commission and the 


Church and Drama Association. 
new body was defined as follows: 


it 


1. The purpose of the Commission on the Drama and 
Motion Picture of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America shall, among other 
things, be to provide and maintain liaison machinery 
between the religious and dramatic forces. 

2. To carry on research studies to determine the in- 
fluence of plays and pictures on the attitudes and 
ideals of audiences. 

“3 To assist the churches at home and abroad to secure 
suitable motion pictures for their own teaching pro- 
grams. 

“4. To conduct a reviewing service to recommend worth- 

while motion pictures to churches, schools and other 

agencies wishing to use the lists of recommended 
pictures, and to maintain a general information ser- 
vice on plays and pictures. 


nN} 


The purpose of the — 
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“= To act as a clearing-house of information regarding 
the influence of commercial motion pictures in mis- 
sion lands and to employ every constructive measure 
possible to make the drama representative of the 
best in American life and such as to strengthen 
international understanding and goodwill. 


“6. To aid the churches in a wider and more intelligent 
use of the dramatic method in all lines of religious 
education and church work.” 


II. Extended attention was given to plans for 
furthering the development of state and local councils 
of churches. The Committee on Extension of Church 
Federation was enlarged for the purpose of securing 
a more widely representative group. The necessity 
for securing instruction in the spirit and methods of 
church cooperation in theological schools and pastors’ 
institutes was emphasized. Authorization was given 
for enlarged secretarial service in the development of 
state and local federation, as soon as funds can be 
secured, 


Ill. The relation between the Federal Council and 
the Home Missions Council on the one hand, and the 
Community Church Workers of America on the other, 
was the subject of a definite proposal for future co- 
operation. A plan agreed upon by the Federal Coun- 
cil and the Home Missions Council is now before the 
Community Church Workers of America. 


IV. The publication of the first of the projected 
reports on marriage and the home, made by the Social 


Service Commission, was authorized. 


V. A series of resolutions dealing with pressing 


matters of international concern was adopted, which 


} 
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_ heart alone can give. 
_ knowledge and understanding of the economic and physical 
_ conditions of human well being. It is true that a great deal 


which for lack of moral power it does surrender. 


i 
Hh! 


will be outlined in a future issue of the BULLETIN. 


THE WORLD’S NEED AND THE 
GOSPEL TO MEET IT 


(Continued from page 9) 


The fatal taint that St. Paul felt in his own tragic personal 
experience is as vividly present in national and racial char- 
acter. Men see and approve the better, but follow the worse. 


The moral ideals which they know are supreme are sur- 


rendered on the weak plea that human nature is what it is 
and cannot be changed. It is quite true that it is what it is 


\ and that it needs to be changed, but changed it can be. 


And the world of men is, like each man, in the need of 
a pure heart and of the visions and the hopes which a pure 
The world does need more practical 


of the evil of the world is not due to ignorance but to bad 


' will or to the weak will that allows itself to be coerced by 


influences to which it does not want to surrender but to 
The pure 
heart that the world needs includes both a truer understand- 


r 
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ing and a better will. It is out of a pure heart that the 
visions come. Visions of a City of God full of right rela- 


tions, of the understanding of the true laws of human good, 


and of downright obedience. ° 


WHAT THE GOSPEL OFFERS 


The only Gospel that will meet the needs of the world is 
a Gospel that will meet these needs of which we have been 
speaking. It will be a Gospel of truth and of righteousness. 
This is what it must be fundamentally—truth which is the 
only foundation of righteousness; the truth about God and 
about life, its meaning and nature and end; about relationships 
—the relationships of individuals and the relationships of 
groups; the truth about duty; the truth about the nature of 
truth itself. No doubt there is truth that is made by life, 
as the pragmatists tell us. But there is truth also that is 
there whether life uses it or. not, and that will arise at the 
last to judge life that has trifled with it. Our Gospel is a 
Gospel of objective reality. It rests on true principles which 
are principles whether men realize them or not, and which 
are true whether men admit them or deny. It is a Gospel 
of truth, too, in the sense that it sprang from and still 
springs from, that it stood upon and still stands upon, the 
great body of historic facts which were in history and are in 
history, which faith did not create and which unbelief cannot 
destroy. The Chrstian Gospel is not our creation. It is God’s 
eift. And we are speaking to the world’s need not the mes- 


sage which that need evolved out of itself, but the message ~' 


which God speaks to men, the word that was in Christ, full 
but ever unfolding, absolute but ever adaptive to guide the 
changing experience of man. On this everlasting truth, the 
everlasting righteousness is built; the righteousness not of a 
human order, self-evolving, but of a Divine Will struggling 
to unfold itself in human life. And out of such truth and 
righteousness will peace come. For “the fruit of righteous- 
ness is sown in peace of them that make peace.” 


A GOSPEL OF LOVE 


The Gospel that will meet the world’s need must be a 
Gospel of love and goodwill and trust. We want to be rid 
of fear in the world. How can we be rid of it? There is 
only one way. Perfect love casteth out fear; nothing else 
will cast it out. We can only destroy fear by the positive 
remedy of kindness and love and goodwill. And we had best 
begin the application of this Gospel as near home as may be, 
in our own relationships in household and office, business and 
church. Probably there is not one of us who is not involved 
in difficulties now which we think of as institutional or admin- 
istrative, as rooted in problems of organization or of policy 
when, as a matter of fact, our real trouble lies in the want 
of human trust and kindness, in the spirit of Christ, in the 
homeliest of human relationships. Many voices are calling 
us afresh today to reconsider the whole problem of organic 
church unity, and as we face again these problems all 
kinds of questions will arise out of property interests, doc- 
trinal confessions, conceptions of history and institutional 
theories. These are real problems, and they will prove abso- 
lutely insoluble to us unless there can be opened among us a 
new fountain of faith and love; of faith in man, such as 
St. Paul pled for, as well as in God; of love for man, such 
as St. John declared was the only evidence and the glorious 
security of a transforming love for God. 


The world needs a Gospel of true brotherhood and justice. 
Our human problem is indeed a moral and spiritual problem. 
But the Gospel is economic also. The New Testament is full 
of economic principles, as the “Christian Socialists” of the 
last generation in England clearly enough discerned, and as 
we shall discover on the Judgment Day if we do not find it 
out now. Our Lord Himself more than once stated the 
apologetics of the Gospel in terms of economics and sociology. 
And the New Testament is full of a description, of human 
society far beyond anything that we have dared yet to incor- 
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porate in our institutions and relationships. Only here and 
there have there been Christians who revealed in their own 
conceptions of Christian citizenship what the heavenly king- 
dom will be when it comes down from God out of Heaven— 
a kingdom in which all will work, every man according to his 
ability; where all will receive, every man according to his 
need; where there will be complete equality of privilege and 
opportunity; where the only differences will be differences not 
of class or group or race, but of capacity to serve. 


A GospeEL oF Horr 


And no Gospel will meet the world’s need today that is not 
a Gospel of power and of hope. It is a very discouraged 
day that we are living in. You will find it so in our own 
organizations in the Church and in the missionary field. I 
know men and women in the missionary enterprise who talk 
as if we had reached the crest of the hill and were going 
down on the other side and must reconcile ourselves to re- 
duced contributions and to small undertakings; and we hear 
this all around us in the» Church. 


We need inside the Church a new note of hope and a new 
note of cheer, and the only way to get it is to go back 
to the fundamental Christian facts—to the resurrection of 
Our Lord. The resurrection is the proof and pledge of the 
power!of the Christian life. We are accustomed to speak 
of the power of the Holy Spirit as the great energy of 
Christianity. It is so. But in what connotation is this power 
set forth in the New Testament? Inseparably from the 
resurrection. So Peter declared on Pentecost: “This Jesus 
did God raise up, whereof we all are witnesses. Being there- 
fore by the right hand of God exalted, and having received 
of the Father the promise of the Holy Spirit, he hath poured 
forth this, which ye see and hear.” The risen Christ is the 
proof and donor of all power, and the resurrection is the 
pledge and measure of it. How may we know “the exceeding 
greatness of his power toward us who believe’? Why, 
“according to that working of the strength of his might 
which he wrought in Christ when he raised him from the 
dead.” There is no possibility of disconnecting the power of 
the Holy Spirit from the resurrection. The power of the 
Holy Spirit raised Jesus from the dead. He was declared to 
be the Son of God with power according to the Spirit of 
Holiness by His resurrection. And it was the power of the 
risen Christ which came forth in the Holy Spirit, given with- 
out measure to man. Here is power sufficient for all our 
duty—God’s power, free and limitless. 


Tue MEANING OF THE RESURRECTION 


We felt all this vividly last Easter in Jerusalem at the 
meeting of the International Missionary Council. Maundy 
Thursday evening we had gone to St. George’s Church at the 
Jaffa Gate, through which Allenby came in when Jerusalem 
fell, or rose, in the Great War. After our communion service 
together, we went through the deserted streets of the city, 
down David Street and then through the silent bazaars to the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, and from the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre through the Via Dolorosa up which Christ 
came that dread day with the cross, by the Church of Ecce 
Homo over the pavement where He was judged by the Pool 
of Bethsaida and through St. Stephen’s Gate down to the 
brook Kedron and then into the Garden of Gethsemane, 
where we sat under the olive trees while the clouds hurried 
across the face of the paschal moon and there we knelt and 
prayed, as Our Lord had prayed on that night on which He 
was betrayed. On Easter morning we were by the grave 
where He may have lain, and when the sun was well up we 
gathered for our Easter morning communion at the German 
Hospice on the Mount of Olives. 


As we sat there meditating on the resurrection, looking 
eastward across the Dead Sea to the Hills of Moab and 
Gilead and then westward over the city, it seemed to us that 
any moment the door might burst open and Simon Peter 
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come rushing in with his joyful cry, “The Lord is risen, at 
any moment he may be here. All things are possible now. 
He has conquered all things. Blessed be the God and Father 
who has raised him from the dead. Anything can happen in 
the world where he lives again, by the power of an endless 
life, for evermore.’ It seemed to us that we were ready to 
go out into the modern world with all its need with the old 
authentic Gospel of the New Testament, assured of its 
adequacy and its power, and with the presence with us to the 
end of time of Him who came neither to condemn nor to 
loose, but to redeem and save the world. 


A GosPEL oF REALITY 


I know very well what the world says to all this—“pure 
moonshine, sheer moralistic idealism.” Not so. This is the 
only hard reality. We are standing on the unimpeachable 
facts of the world’s indisputable needs and the reality of the 
Gospel and the incarnation and the resurrection. We will 
never get what we want on any other road than this. The 
world will seek forever for the answer to its needs in vain 
until it seeks of Him who is Himself the Great Seeker, who 
came to seek and to save that which was lost. That word 
“lost” is an old and well-worn word, but as fresh and true 
today as it ever was, and the only hope for the world is to 
be found there where alone each man of us can find hope 
for himself—‘‘Except a man be born again he cannot see the 
Kingdom of God.” Without that, no new heaven and new 
earth filled with righteousness; but with that the heavenly 
vision and the fulfilment of it: “And I saw a new heaven 
and a new earth: for the first heaven and the first earth were 
passed away. And I heard a great voice out of heaven saying, 
Behold, the tabernacle of God is with men, and he. shall 
dwell with them and they shall be his people and God him- 
self shall be with them and be their God.” 


The Religious Book-of-the-Month for February 
ADOPTED BY THE RELIGIOUS BOOK CLUB 


JOHN WESLEY 


By Arnotp Lunn 


with a _ portrait 
frontispiece af- 
ter Romney’s fa- 
mous portrait 
and a foreword 


by the 


Rev. Dr. S. Parkes CaDMAN 


“The twentieth century estimate of Wesley,” Dr. Cadman calls 
this able, full-length biography, and he continues: “Here is a 
volume which every admirer of Wesley should read, and which 
all who would know the foremost Englishman of his century 
cannot afford to neglect.” 


Octavo, Indexed. $4.00 


The author is a son of Sir Henry Lunn, 
Editor of The Review of the Churches. 
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Glimpses of Interdenominational Life 


Students Consider 
“a More United Church” 

The fourth annual Inter-Seminary 
Conference of New England, which 
brought together about 150 students from 
the theological schools of New England 
for a two-day conference at the Newton 
Theological Institution, Newton Center, 
Mass., on February 8 and 9, chose as the 
one topic for discussion “Toward a More 
United Church.” That these prospective 
ministers should have found this subject 
such an engrossing one is an important 
indication of the trend of thinking in the 
ranks of the younger men in the min- 
istry. 

Among the speakers were Very Rev. 
Henry B. Washburn, Dean of the Epis- 
cepal Theological School at Cambridge, 
Mass., who interpreted the spirit of the 
Lausanne Conference on Faith and 
Order; Mrs. Hilda Ives, who outlined the 
development of the larger parish plan in 
Maine, and Rev. Samuel McCrea Cavert, 
who set forth the work of the Federal 
Council of Churches and its possibilities 
in bringing about a more united Church. 


Wichita Enters 
Tenth Year 


The Wichita, Kansas, Council of 
Churches, which has the distinction of 
being the preeminent example of the pos- 
sibilities of church federation in a city 
of a population of less than 100,000, is 
beginning its tenth year of service. The 
Chronicle, which is published in the inter - 
est of cooperative Christianity in that 
city, on January 25, carried a picture of a 
unique symbol of the spirit of the work 
in Wichita. It showed a group of 
churches of various architectural types, 
indirectly suggesting the major denomi- 


_ national divisions, blending into a great 
. cathedral in which all that was distinctive 


in each denominational group was pre- 
served and made to contribute to the 
splendor of the whole. 


Religious Education 
in the Near East 


The World’s Sunday School Associa- 
tion is sending .a deputation of Sunday 
school executives to the Near East in the 
months of March and April to develop 
a program of religious education in that 
area, including cooperative relationships 


' | with the Eastern churches. The work of 


the deputation will come to a climax in 
a conference to be held at Baalbek, Syria, 


7 April 7-14. 


Levon Nazareth Zenian has recently 
‘ been appointed representative of the 


| World’s Sunday School Association in 
work among the Armenians 
| Near East. 


in the 
Mr. Zenian has had several 
‘ years of distinguished service with Near 


| East Relief. r 


Developing Church Federation 
in the Middle West 


In accordance with the decision of the 
Federal Council to give larger attention 
to its Midwestern office, located in Chi- 
cago, General Secretary John M. Moore 
and Rev. Perry J. Rice, who is the West- 
ern representative of the Federal Coun- 


‘cil, have been holding field conferences 


in a number of important cities in the 
Midwestern area. A conference of de- 
nominational representatives for the State 
of Illinois was held in Chicago on Feb- 
ruary 7, with a view to pressing further 
toward the organization of an [Illinois 
State Council of Churches. Conferences 
concerning the development of inter- 
church cooperation have been held in 
Benton Harbor and St. Joseph, Mich., 
during the month of February. Peoria, 
Ill., and Fort Wayne, Ind., are other 
cities in which similar conferences are 
being projected. ; 


A New England Town and 
Country Church Commission 


On January 28, the New England 
Town and Country Church Commission 
was organized at a meeting attended by 
representatives of all New England states 
and national church agencies. The or- 
ganization of this Commission, with the 
distinct purpose of furthering cooperative 
activities among churches, thus marks a 
great advance in the movement for closer 
relations between rural churches. 

This Commission is the first regional 
agency of its kind to be formed in the 
United States. The existing state fed- 
erations and the state denominational 
agencies become the constituent bodies of 
the All New England Commission. 

The Commission is to have paid per- 
sonnel and it will devote considerable 
attention to popularizing the “larger par- 
ish” idea. It will cooperate with theo- 
logical seminaries and will be of service 
to pastors and laity. 

Among those who participated in the 
conference held at Boston, when the Com- 
mission was formed, were E. T. Root and 
Kenneth MacArthur of the Massachu- 
setts Federation of Churches, William R. 
King, Secretary of the Home Missions 
Council, and John M. Moore and Benson 
Y. Landis of the Federal Council’s staff. 


Leaders in Work 
with Migrants 


Miss Laura H. Parker, Secretary for 
Migrant Work, Council of Women for 
Home Missions, has spent much time on 
the field in recent weeks, in the interest 
of the Migrant Work and the whole pro- 
gram of the Council of Women for 
Home Missions. The following were in- 
cluded in her itinerary: Simmons Col- 
lege; Wellesley College; Y. W. C. A. 


Girls’ Conference, Dover, N. H.; San- 
ford, Maine; Dayton, Ohio; World Day 
of Prayer Service at Indianapolis; Uni- 
versity of Indiana; meetings with de- 


nominational and  interdenominational 
groups in and around St. Louis; Drury 
College and the interdenominational 


group in Springfield, Mo.; University of 
Missouri; Columbia, Mo.; Des Moines 
and Cedar Falls, lowa; Chicago; Detroit 
and Saginaw, Mich. 

Miss Adela J. Ballard, Western Super- 
visor of Migrant Work, Council of 
Women for Home Missions, came East 
from the Pacific Coast for the Annual 
Meeting held in Atlantic City the first 
part of January. During the month of 
January she addressed a number of 
groups throughout New York City and 
in New Jersey, telling of the splendid 
development of the program among mi- 
grant workers in the West. She also 
broadcast over the radio in Philadelphia. 
On her return trip, she met with groups 


in Washington, D. C.; Chicago; Minne-, 


apolis, Omaha and Denver. 


Church Conference 
on Child Welfare 


On March 1, an all-day meeting of 
representatives of the churches who are 
responsible for child welfare is to be held 
at the Russell Sage Building, New York. 
Professional social workers in the field 
of child welfare will also be present, for 
consultation with the churchmen. The 
meeting is held under the auspices of the 
Federal Council of Churches. The Chair- 
man is Henry W. Thurston, Chair- 
man of the Federal Council’s Committee 
on Child Welfare. C. C. Carstens, 
Executive Director of the Child Welfare 


League of America, is to discuss The 


Main Essentials of a Child Welfare Pro- 
gram. William Hodson, Director of 
the Welfare Council of New York City, 
is to speak upon The Elements of Com- 
munity Plans for Child Welfare. Dr. 
Worth M. Tippy, of the Federal Council, 
and H. W. Hopkirk, of the Child 
Welfare League of America, will present 
an outline of what the churches are doing 
for dependent children, followed by a dis- 
cussion of next steps to be taken. 


Home Dedication Day 


Under the leadership of Professor H. 
Augustine Smith, of the Boston Univer- 
sity School of Theology, an increasing 
interest is developing in Home Dedica- 
tion Day, which this year falls on March 
27. A ritual for the occasion has been 
prepared by Professor Smith, which will 
be found of much suggestiveness. Fur- 
ther information can be secured by writ- 


ing to Professor Smith at 20 Beacon 


Street, Boston, Mass. 


‘ 
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A TRULY AMAZING MENU 


METHODS OF PRIVATE RELIGIOUS LIVING 


! By HENRY N. WIEMAN, Author of “The Wrestle of Religion with Truth” 


Divers tests have demonstrated that their use produces definite observable improvement in poise and power. 
themselves helpful to a startling degree. (January Religious Book Club Sélection.) 


The Graphic Bible 


By Lewis Browne 


“The book is a marvel of compression. I 
do not see how so much information has 
been packed in so small space.’”’—Francis 
J. McConnell, Bishop, No. M. E. Church. 
Price $2.50 


They have sometimes shown 
Price $1.75 


Victim and Victor 


By John Rathbone Oliver, Author of 
“Fear” 


“This VICTIM AND VICTOR is as unmis- 
takable as incense. He has about him the 
dignity of the liturgy he loves.. He shines.” 
—New York Evening Post. Price $2.50 


A NEW COMMENTARY ON HOLY SCRIPTURE 
Edited by BISHOP GORE—1,624 pages—1,200,000 words—Price $5.00 


Clergyman or layman will find this Gore Commentary the quickest, handiest answer to Bible points cropping up in his reading 


Humanism and Christianity 
By Bishop Francis J. McConnell 


An answer to the question “Do Christian be- 
liefs, rituals, institutions and practices work 
out generation by generation, to the higher 
good and advantage of their adherents?” 
Price $1.75 


and sermonizing on which he wishes ‘‘to make sure he is right.’ 


Great Men and Movements in Israel 
By Professor Rudolf Kittel 


Israel’s development is presented from the 
human side in what is practically a series 
of character sketches. Its central idea is 
that history is made by its heroes, its lead- 
ing minds, Probable price $3.50 


The Soul Comes Back 
By Joseph H. Coffin 


Famous Whittier plan of fitting his college 
education into the student’s life and ante- 
cedents. 

“T am fascinated by your plan.”—George A. 
Coe. Probable price $2.00 


The Intimate Problems of Youth 
By Earl S, Rudisill, PhiD, 


Offers noteworthy suggestions for the solu- 
tion of problems like social adjustment, 
selection of a vocation, leisure, recreation, 
sex, standards of morality and the reality 
of religion. Probable price $2.00 


TONGUES OF FIRE Compiled by GRACE H, TURNBULL 


Sufficient first-hand data from which to form your own opinion as to the highest peaks of thought and God-ward aspiration reached by the 
prophets, priests, philosophers and poets of antiquity. 


Souls in the Making 
By John G. Mackenzie 


A master of psychology with a background 
of pastoral experience details a variety of 
psychological approaches to the problems 
of mental distress which every modern min- 
ister should be thus equipped to help solve. 

Probable price $2.25 


The Pilgrimage of Buddhism 
By James B. Pratt 


The most brilliant book of the decade in the 
companion fields of the psychology and the 
philosophy of religion, at a bargain price. 
The selection of Buddhism rather than 
Christianity to illustrate makes it the more 
objective and impartial. (October Religious 

Book Club selection.) 


Price $3.00conversion experience today. 


Price $3.50 


The Psychology of Religious 
Awakening 
By Elmer T. Clark, S.T.D., LL.D. 


The only work in twenty-five years to apply 
sufficiently large masses of statistical data 
to form sound inferences concerning how 
young men and women are reacting to the 
Price 2.50 


OUR ECONOMIC MORALITY AND THE ETHIC OF JESUS 
By HARRY F. WARD, Author of “The New Social Order” 


A searching inquiry into whether conditions are as good as they seem these recent years with us Americans, 


Sacraments 
By A. L. Lilley 


“Theology is the most intelligent opinion 
of itself that religion can form’ is the 
proposition expounded here. Price $1.50 


Frankness in Religion 
By Robert J. Hutcheon 


Can it be shown that man is a religion maker 
and user in the same way he is a language 
maker and user? This book is the answer. 

Price $2.50 


Price $2.50 


Morality in the Making 

By Roy E. Whitney 
What the personnel manager of a big cor- 
poration with thousands of employes has 


learned about ‘‘how to read character.” 
Price $1.50 


STORING UP TRIPLE RESERVES By ROGER W. BABSON, Babson Statistical Organization 


Conclusions derived from a study of data which cost over a million dollars to collect. 


The New Quest 
Rufus M. Jones 


Rufus Jones at his best. 


Price $1.75 } 


Reinspecting Victorian Religion 
By G. G. Atkins 


High up on the recommended list of ‘‘Church 
Management.” Price $1.75 


Price $2.00 


The Christ of God 

By S. Parkes Cadman, D.D. 
For Dr. Cadman, the key to the riddle of the 
world is God, and the key to the riddle of 
God is Christ. Price $1.75 


LABOR SPEAKS FOR ITSELF ON RELIGION By JEROME DAVIS 


All who are interested in the trend of the times will be curious to learn what Labor’s international leaders like Henderson, Lansbury, Van- 
dervelde, Kautsky, Lenin, Trotsky, Gandhi,; Kagawa, Green, Maurer, Muste, etc., have to say for labor on the church and religion. 


Altar Stairs 
By Joseph Fort Newton 


“Admirable in their  sincerity.”—Lowell 
Courier Citizen. : 

“We read them slowly and lingered over 
them leisurely and wistfully.”—The Church- 
man. Cloth $1.75 Leather $2.25 


The Origins of the Synagogue and 
the Church 

By Dr. Kaufmann Kohler, 

Author of “Jewish Theology’ 
Shows how the free churches trace their 
descent in a direct line from the ancient 
synagogue. Price $3.00 


A HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS 
By KENNETH S. LATOURETTE, Author of “The Development of Japan,” etc. 


Christianity in China complete in one well documented volume. 
Octavo, 900 pages. 


intercourse with China down to 1927. 
The Credentials of the Church 
By Ozora S. Davis 


Does not scold men from a distance but 
pictures the Church on its way to where 
men today have gone to live. Price $1.25 


60 FIFTH AVENUE 
Chicago 


Boston 


Developing Personality in Boys 
By W. Ryland Boorman 
Program and curriculum are thought of as 
belonging to the zone of interaction between 
the individual and his social setting. 
Price $2.50 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE OR FROM 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Atlanta 


Price $2.00 

Moral Adventure 
By Burnett Hillman Streeter 

“The ethics of sex have seldom been more 
boldly or more wisely handled.”—The Spec- 
tator. 
Reprinted from his larger book ‘‘Adven- 
ture.” Price $1.25 


IN CHINA 


An invaluable aid to all who wish to understand the history of Western 


Price $5.00 


Jesus on Social Institutions 
By Shailer Mathews 


Finds an index to what Christianity’s so- 
cial gospel should be in the revolutionary 
attitudes which Jesus Himself displayed to- 
ward the social institutions of his time. 
Price $1.50 


NEW YORK CITY 


San Francisco 


Dallas 
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AMONG THE BEST NEW BOOKS 


Report of the Jerusalem 
Meeting of the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council 


$7.00. 419 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 


HESE volumes come so nearly con- 

stituting a whole library on Chris- 
tian missions as they are today that it is 
a hopeless task to do even the most 
meager justice to them in a brief article. 
It is too much like attempting to review 
a new encyclopedia. 
At the risk of grave over-simplifica- 
tion, one may point out three momentous 
advances in the missionary movement 
which stand clearly revealed in these 
volumes. First and most important, it 
is beyond dispute that the missionary en- 
terprise is coming to be, not something 
that we do for other peoples as in phi- 
lanthropy, but something that we do with 
them as a common task. You will search 
these pages in vain for that note of 
condescending superiority which is often 
falsely attributed to the missionary. The 
keynote of the missionary enterprise, as 
set forth in these pages, is fellowship— 
a fellowship of all races in making a 
Christ-like society in all the world. The 
whole of Volume III, entitled “The Re- 
lation between the Younger and the 
Older Churches,” is concerned with 
working out this spirit of fellowship in 
a practical way. 

Secondly, this report affords abundant 
evidence that the Christianizing of all our 
social relationships is now regarded as 
warp and woof of the missionary task. 
The unoccupied fields are not merely geo- 
graphical areas, but also great continents 
of human experience and activity, which 
are as yet unclaimed by the spirit of 
Christ. One entire volume (Volume V) 
deals in a highly expert fashion with 
what the expansion of Western indus- 
trialism is doing to human values in 
Africa, Asia and South America. An- 
other volume (Volume VI) surveys the 
Christian mission in relation to the rural 
problems of great areas of the world. 
Still another (Volume IV) examines the 
Christian mission in the light of race 
conflict, as the hand of the white man 
reaches out more and more to control 
the’ life of the colored peoples. 

Thirdly, this report discloses a sus- 
tained effort to understand clearly what 
it is that constitutes the distinctive mes- 
sage of Christianity for the world and 
what is the true relation of the Christian 
religion to other systems of life and 
thought. With this subject the first, and 
the largest, volume deals. The most im- 
pressive thing in the papers dealing with 
other religions is a new attitude of ap- 
preciation of the worthy elements in 
these other faiths and the supplementary 
papers by Archbishop Temple, Dr. Speer 


8 volumes. 


and Dr. Mackay make it equally certain 
that sympathy with other forms of re- 
ligious aspiration is combined with an 
unshaken conviction of the universal need 
for Christ. Again and again, emphasis 
is laid on the fact that the great enemy 
of the Christian religion is not Buddhism 
or Mohammedanism, but the prevalent 
spirit of materialism and of sheer irre- 
ligion, conspicuous today in all parts of 
the world. 

Three other volumes not yet mentioned 
discuss the question of religious educa- 
tion in its many-sided relation to Chris- 
tian missions (Volume II), the develop- 
ment of international cooperation among 
the missionary agencies (Volume VII), 
and addresses on general subjects (Vol- 
ume VIII). 

The ideas set forth in these volumes 
are not new, but they have never been 
set forth before with such authority and 
with such general support from the re- 
sponsible leaders in the missionary move- 
ment. 


Deepening the Spirit of 
Worship 


AttTAR StaAtrs. By Joseph Fort Newton. 


Macmillan Co. $1.75. 
A BOOK of original prayers by one 
who is a master of literary form 
and who has drunk deeply of the foun- 
tains of inspiration of many communions. 
His gift for happy phrasing, combined 
with a deeply devotional spirit, makes 
this volume a genuine asset in the con- 

duct of public worship. 


DEVOTIONAL OFFICES FOR GENERAL USE, 
Edited by John Wallace Suter. Cen- 
tury Co, Sis) . 


1 ries fourteen years the Chairman of 
the Prayer Book Commission of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, the com- 
piler of this volume brings to his task 
a thorough study of liturgical worship. 
This book provides short services which 
can be used by various groups of wor- 
shipers, either with or without a clergy- 
man. The deepest needs of the soul are 
here clothed in liturgical forms gathered 
from many sources. A large place is 
given to audible responses on the part 
of the congregation. 


GetTInG ACQUAINTED witH Gop. By R. 
W. Barstow. Macmillan Co. $1.00, 
N ABLE young minister here gives 
to parents a little book of great 
practical value for training children in 
habits of prayer. It is designed for use 
at the morning meal. Each selection con- 
sists of a brief passage from the New 
Testament, carefully chosen to meet chil- 
dren’s interests, and a prayer in simple 
but dignified language expressing some 
of the best of childhood’s aspirations. 


The Faiths 


Varieties of Christian Expression 
Edited by L. P. Jacks. 


Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
$2.00 per volume. 


U NDER the expert editorship of Dr. 


L. P. Jacks, well known to Ameri- 
cans for his brilliant editorship of the 
Hibbert Journal, a new series of volumes 
interpreting the history and genius of the 
denominations is being issued. In addition 
to the four volumes described below, 
which have already come from press, 
other volumes dealing with the Baptists, 
the Quakers, the Roman Catholics and 
the Anglicans are announced. 

The volumes which are now available 
are as follows: 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 
James Moffatt. 


One of the foremost Biblical scholars, 
formerly as Glasgow, now at the Union 
Theological Seminary, sets 
genius of Presbyterianism, its develop- 
ment, its doctrine, its worship and work, 
together with present trends and ten- 
dencies. 


CuurcHes. By 


MetHopism. By W. Bardsley Brash. 


The story of John Wesley and _ his 
background, together with the spread of 
Methodism in England and America, is 
described with especial emphasis upon 
the missionary characteristics of the 
Methodist movement. 


CONGREGATIONALISM. By W. B. Selbie. 


The distinguished principal of Mans- 
field College, Oxford, discusses the rise 
of the Congregational movement as a 
ferment within the established order, the 
permanent contribution of the Pilgrims 
and Puritans and recent developments in 
Congregationalism. 


Tue Unirartans. By Henry Gow. 
An interpretation of the Unitarian em- 


phasis on freedom of the spirit in the 


search for truth and a discussion of the» 


major factors which enter into liberal 
Christianity, including the attitude toward 
the Bible, toward Jesus and toward God. 


On the International Horizon 


THE HuNGARIAN-RUMANIAN LAND Dis- 
pute. By Francis Deak, with an 
Introduction by George W. Wicker- 
sham. Columbia University Press. 
1928. $5.00. 


CLEAR and full discussion of the 

Trianon -Treaty in relation to the 
Rumanian Land Reform Laws and their 
consequences. The documents in the 
Appendix fill nearly one-half the volume. 
As Mr. Wickersham writes in the Intro- 
duction : <n 
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It is the aim of 
WILLETT, CLark & CoLBy 


to produce only books 
which have ample 
justification for 
_ public 


appearance 


Recently, the 
CHRISTIAN HERALD 


conducted a 
Book Contest 
i ie 
=the’ Lirst Prise”? 


letter recommended nine 
books selected from a twelve 
months’ reading. Of the 
nine books the first three and 
the fifth—v, books out of the 
g books—were published by 


Willett, Clark & Colby 
i 
QUOTABLE POEMS ($2.50) 

Clark-Gilles pie 


CATHOLICISM AND THE 
AMERICAN MIND ($2.50) 
W. E. Garrison 


SHODDY ($2.00) 


Dan Brummitt 


THE, OUTLAWRY, 
OF WAR ($3.00) 
C. C. Morrison 
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Publication on March First 


THE 


SCANDAL 


OF CHRISTIANITY 
TTT TTT ii |. 
PETER AINSLIE 


Why so many kinds of Churches, » 
and all worshiping the same God? 


AN OUTSTANDING 
PROP E beOrR CHURCH UNIDY 


DR. PETER AINSLIE is 
widely known and widely 
honored as a seer by church- 
men of all denominations. 
As a minister of Christian 
Temple, Baltimore, he has 
Jed in an ‘adventure, of 
Christian brotherhood in a 
way which has attracted ap- 
plauding attention from 
near and far. He has fol- 
lowed the gleam of the 
Christian brotherhood of 
man unspoiled by separate 
denominational loyalties. 


In this vision of his there 
are no insurmountable dif- 
ficulties. He sees with the 
eyes of coming generations 
—looking back, as it were, 
upon the senselessness, the 
stupidity, the shame of a 
divided Christianity. The 
fruit of his life’s work 1s set 
forth in this book with an 
earnestness of. zeal that 
should stir the most com- 
placent denominationalist to 
conscience-stricken thought 
and then to action. 


WILLETT, CLARK & COLBY 
BRR RRR eRe Eee Eee 


$2.00—At your bookstore or from the Publishers: 440 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago—z200 Fifth Ave. New York—319 Bay St., Toronto 
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“The subject is one of far greater im- 
portance than the mere question of what 
are the property rights of a few thou- 
sand landowners in Transylvania. It in- 
volves the enforceability of treaties; the 
protection of individuals against spolia- 
tion by a new and compulsory ~ sov- 
ereignty; the enforceability of agreed 
arbitration, and compliance with the pro- 
visions of peace treaties in full per- 
formance not only of their letter but of 
their spirit.” 


THe CHINA VENTURE. By Dorothy Gra- 
ham. Frederick A. Stokes Co. 1929. 
$2.50. 


SATISFYING novel of three gen- 

erations of Americans in China. 
One learns of the upheaval that began 
in China with the invasion of the West 
and that carried through to the time of 
the revolt of Young China. 


Dreiser Looks at Russia. By Theodore 
Dreiser. Horace Liveright. 1929. $3.00. 


XPERIENCES and observations set 
— down after eleven weeks in Russia. 
Mr. Dreiser states that it would be un- 
fair to the Soviet regime as well as to 
himself to assume that so brief a survey 
would qualify anyone to prepare a sound 
or complete analysis of “the most tre- 
mendous government experiment ever 
conducted.” Mr. Dreiser tells the things 
he does not like as well as those he does. 
There is genuine interest and valuable 
information in the book. 


THe INTERPRETATION OF TREATIES. By 
James T. C. Yi. Columbia University 
Press. $4.00, 


A SCHOLARLY WORK’ presented 

for his Doctor’s degree by an indus- 
trious Chinese student, dealing with in- 
tricate questions of discovering the real 
meaning of treaty phrases and with the 
principles by which to arrive at their 
fair interpretation. 


Foreign Missions Unper Fire. By Dr, 
Cornelius H. Patton. Pilgrim Press, 
Boston. Cloth $1.00; paper 60 cents. 


R ABELyY does one come across so 

readable a discussion of the pros 
and cons of foreign missions. Dr. Pat- 
ton is both racy and realistic and extraor- 
dinarily equipped with information. He 
carries on his rapid-fire conversations 
with a lawyer, a business man, a pastor, 
a Christian, a chairman and a college 
student in seven successive chapters. All 
current criticisms of and doubts about 
missions are raised by his friends and 
answered by an overwhelming array of 
facts. The book should have very wide 
reading, not only by pastors but by young 
people and all who are inclined to doubt 
the real value and success of foreign 
missions. 


History ‘or AMERICAN ForEIGN RELA- 
Tions. By Louis M. Sears, Professor, 
Purdue University. Thos. Y. Crowell 
Company, New York, 1927.. $3.50. 


HE author, more interested in the 

motives and interpretations of events 
than in a mere description of what hap- 
pened, provides in this volume a “guide” 
and “a point of view” in understanding 
the inner causes and real significance of 
American diplomacy. Although dedicated 
to his students, the volume presupposes a 
considerable acquaintance with the his- 
torical sequence and is therefore of value 
to the mature and thoughtful. 


The Family Rediscovered 


Beek dealing with family life con- 
tinue ‘to appear. Among the most 
prolific writers in this field are Professor 
Ernest R. Groves and Gladys Hoagland 
Groves, joint authors of Wholesome 
Childhood and Wholesome Marriage 
(Lippincott’s). The most recent product 
of their joint activity is the volume en- 
titled Parents and Children. This is 
written in popular style for mothers and 
fathers and deals with a variety of topics 
which concern home life and child life. 
To make the book more available for 


child study classes, questions for dis- 
cussion have been added. 
The Changing Family by Professor 


George Walter Fiske of Oberlin College 
(Harper & Bros.) is intended as a popu- 
lar textbook on the family and discusses 
helpfully many problems which confront 
the family today because of changing 
economic conditions, new attitudes to- 
ward authority, the decline of family 
religion, and the prevalence of commer- 
cialized recreation. 

Dr. Alfred W. Beaven, who has al- 
ready contributed much to the culture 
of home religion, has a new volume, 
Fireside Talks for the Family Circle 
(Judson Press, Philadelphia), in which 
he deals particularly with the questions 
of worship in the home, the family li- 
brary, pictures, music, conversation and 
similar topics. 


Nature Cruisings 


By JoHN vAN SCHAICK, Jr. 
The Murray Press, Boston, 1928. 


HE GIFTED and much loved editor 

of the Christian Leader, author of 
the fascinating story of Belgium, entitled, 
“The Little Corner Never Conquered,” 
has gathered into a charming volume a 
series of essays, written in an easy, flow- 
ing style, describing his visits to “the old 
home town” and “the little hill farm.” 
They record countless incidents of per- 
sonal or historic interest, are character- 
ized by a gentle humor and discerning 
observations of life, and suffused with 
reverent appreciation of the simple 
beauties of both physical nature and 
human nature. 


Quaker Adventures 


Edited by Epwarp THOMAS. 
Fleming H. Revell Co. $2.00. 


HE SPIRIT of the inspiring war- 

time and post-war service rendered 
by the Quakers is here told with con- 
creteness and vividness and shows that 
heroism and sacrifice are not limited to 
the battlefield. Originally given over the 
radio, the several chapters have a popu- 
lar and highly readable quality. The story 
of what was done in France, Germany, 
Austria, Russia, Serbia and other coun- 
tries by those Quaker messengers of 
friendly helpfulness and brotherhood is 
graphically recounted by actual partici- 
pants. To read the book is to gain fresh 
faith in the power of love to create a 
new world. 


The Far East 


MopErN JAPAN AND Its Proptems. By 
G. C. Allen. E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.00. 


AX ATTEMPT to link up an inter-— 
pretation of the national character 
and social organization of Japan with an 
analysis of the political, educational, 
financial and industrial systems of that 
country. The author portrays what he 
believes to be the fundamental character- 
istics of Japan’s civilization, pointing 
out the extent to which that civiliza- 
tion has been modified by Western in- 
fluences. The conclusion is reached that 
Japan has assumed the material equip- 
ment of the West without sacrificing her 
own forms of social and political life. 


Tue ROMANCE oF JAPAN. By James A. 
B. Scherer. Doubleday, Doran. $3.50. 


N INTERPRETATIVE outline of 

the story of Japan, published for 
the Japan Society of New York, with 
particular emphasis on the more human 
elements of Japan’s rise to power in the 
family of nations. The author believes 
that the United States must alter at least 
the form if not the substance of those 
immigration laws which discriminate 
against Orientals. He also believes that 
some sort of economic reciprocity be- 
tween America and the Far East, par- 
ticularly Japan, is essential to the future 
peace of the world. 


CHINA CHRISTIAN YEAR Book, 10928. 
Dr. Frank Rawlinson, Editor. Published 
by the Christian Literature Society of 
Shanghai and the National Christian ~ 
Council of China. To be secured in 
the United States from the Foreign | 
Missions Conference of North Ameri- 
ca, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. 


LL intelligent students of things 
Chinese know what to expect from 

the skilled. pen and editorship of Dr. 
Frank Rawlinson. This volume will be 
no disappointment. From the first page 
to the last it is brimful of information 
on all the various topics which a student 
of the Christian movement in China in 
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“orace” of a self-revealing God. 


The CHANGING FAMILY 


Social and Religious Aspects of the 
Modern Family 
By G. WALTER FISKE 
Here is a book which fairly sparkles with 
the vital facts of life, of home, and of re- 
ligion. “A book which one can most heartily 


urge purchasing.”—Religious Telescope. 
$2.25 


FOR YOUR LENTEN READING 
—- THE AUTHORITY OF THE 


BIBLE 


By C. H. DODD 


Professor Dodd is one of the leading New Testament scholars in the English 
speaking world. His approach to his subject is based upon history and 
experience. Emphasizing the life lying behind the word rather than upon 
the word itself, the author finds authority in that life as expressing the 


$3.00 


RELIGION THE DYNAMIC 


OF EDUCATION 
Edited by WALTER M. HOWLETT 


Emphasizing the importance of religion in 
education and of education in religion, this 
book contains the best thought of ten leaders 
$1.50 


in the fields of education and religion. 


PULPIT DRAMAS 


A practicable group of dramatized sermons. It is Dr. Osgood’s belief that as Jesus taught 
with parables so the modern preacher or teacher may use these dramatic forms more effectively 


to present religious truth. 


Have You Read These Books? 


AFFIRMATIVE RELIGION 


By Winfred E. Garrison $2.00 
OLD FAITH and NEW 
KNOWLEDGE 

By James H. Snowden $2.50 


The LIFE and WRITINGS of 
JOHN BUNYAN 


By Harold E. B. Speight $2.00 


$1.75 

IF I HAD ONLY ONE 
SERMON TO PREACH 
Two vols. American and English. 

Each $2.50 
The CASE FOR 
CHRISTIANITY 
By Clement F. Rogers $3.00 


The HUMANITY OF GOD 


By John W. Buckham $2.50 


Order from your bookseller or from the publisher. Write for complete catalogue 
of religious books 


HARPER & BROTHERS 2wisters New York 
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these eventful times in that land will 
wish to have. 

Thirty-five names are~ listed in the 
“Who’s Who” among contributors, in- 
cluding several Chinese. Characterizing 
their many articles, Dr. Rawlinson says: 
“The articles in this volume record also 
considerable criticism of Christian meth- 
ods and institutions. This criticism must 
be measured. Furthermore the articles in- 
dicate very little consensus of opinion 
on any aspect of Christianity in China 
and suggest very few, if any, general 
solutions to its present problems. Yet 
three general emphases characterize most 
of the articles. In the first place, they 
show that the old ideals and methods 


_of carrying on Christian work in China 


have broken up as a result of the Revo- 
lution which has now extended over a 
generation. In the second place, they re- 
veal and urge experimentation in almost 
all aspects of Christian life and work 
in China. In the third place, most of the 
writers are trying to help find the prin- 
ciples of reconstruction demanded by the 
new political era and the emergence of 
a China-centric Church. This volume 
should, therefore, be of special help to 
that group of people interested in help- 
ing find and operate those same recon- 
structive principles.” 

There are thirty-seven articles devoted 
to such general themes as National Life, 
Religious Thought, Church Life, Mis- 
sions and Missionaries, Education and 
Students, Social Life, Medical and Health 
Work and Literature. Each chapter—by 
a specialist—immediately intrigues the 
reader. 

Those who have been tempted to think 
that the Christian movement in China is 
coming to an end, or even that missions 
in that land are no longer needed, should 
ponder on the multitudinous facts pre- 
sented in this volume. It should find a 
place in every public library and in many 
private ones also. 


THE JAPAN Mission YEAR Book, 1928. 
The Christian Movement in Japan and 
Formosa. Edited by Rey. Paul S. 
Mayer and an Editorial Committee and 
published by the Federation of Chris- 
tian Missions in Japan. To be secured 
from the Foreign Missions Conferenee 
of North America, 419 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


IKE the China Christian Year Book, 

this also is the work of many 
duthors, native and foreign. It deals with 
the general situation, economic, social 
and political, as the background, and 
then goes carefully into the various 
aspects of the Christian movement, deal- 
ing with Christian Education, Social 
Work, Church Life, Literature and the 
bearing of the findings of the Jerusalem 
Conference on Christian work in Japan. 
This series of volumes, now in_ its 
twenty-sixth year, is indispensable for 
one who wishes authoritative informa- 
tion regarding the Christian movement 
in Japan. 
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Peace Crusaders 
Compiled by ANNA Bassett GRISCcOM. 
J. B. Lippincott Company. $1.50. 


pe compiler of these peace stéries, 
poems and essays for children is 
convinced that if the child does not learn 
“to love his neighbor as himself” when 
he is in school, he never will learn it. 
The selections in this volume are ar- 
ranged for children between the ages of 
to and 15, and consist of adaptations 
from such writers as Tolstoi, Oxenham 
and other noted authors. 


The Roman Catholic Church 
in the Modern State 


By Cuaries C. MARSHALL 
Dodd, Mead & Co., $2.50 


aN WELL-KNOWN lawyer discusses 
what seem to him fundamental 
causes of antagonism between the Roman 
Catholic Church, as a hierarchical sys- 
tem, and the modern democratic state. 
He finds not only the theoretical possi- 
bility of conflict, as a consequence of the 
Papal claim for complete obedience in 
all matters of morals, but also the actual 
presence of such conflict in our day in 
Mexico, France and Italy. 

The author holds that, while Catholics 
in America are thoroughly loyal citizens, 
the Catholic theory would lead to amend- 
ing our constitutional provision on separa- 
tion of Church and State, if the Roman 
Church should become numerically strong 
enough to achieve that result. 

The volume relies in the main upon 
Catholic documents, and reprints in full 
the Constitution Pastor Aeternus, of the 
Vatican Council of 1870. the Syllabus of 
Errors of Pope Pius IX, and the En- 
cvclical Letter of Pope Leo XIII on 
“The Christian Constitution of States.” 


Lorenzo Dow 
The Bearer of the Word 


By Caries C. SELLERS. 
Minton, Balch & Co. 1929. $3.50. 


ORENZO DOW was the most 

prominent of itinerant preachers in 
the early years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, when emotionalized religion was 
sweeping the young republic. He popu- 
larized the camp meeting and made it an 
enormous engine of salvation. Mr. Sellers 
has honestly and sympathetically set 
forth a significant chapter in American 
life and has faithfully told it in the 
terms of a man who was most uwun- 
ashamedly a Yankee of the Yankees. 


The Island Within 


By Lupwic LEwisoHN 
Harper and Brothers. 


W ITH a powerful narrative style 

Lewisohn tells the story of a 
Jew who tries to lose his Jewishness in 
our nation dominated by a Protestantism 
that fails to understand. The book re- 
veals some very perplexing questions 
which the Jews have not yet answered. 
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This is more than a tale of an intelli- 
gent, cultured Jew who married a min- 
ister’s daughter: it is a philosophy of 
group life in our age. 


Sons of Africa 


By Georcina A, GOLLOCK — 
Friendship Press, 150 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. $1.50 


N THIS VOLUME by an eminent 

English missionary authority the con- 
tinent of Africa, commonly thought of 
only as the home of savages and pagans, 
is revealed also as the motherland of 
occasional men and women who easily 
deserve to rank among the great, both in 
character and achievement. Beginning 
with “The Great Askia,” who reigned in 
Timbuktu during the fifteenth century, 
and coming down to J. E. K. Aggrey, 
South African educator and missionary 
leader of our own day, the book recounts 
a succession of striking life stories of 
native African leaders—Bishop Samuel 
Crowther, of Nigeria; Tshaka, the Zulu 
Napoleon; Moshesh, the Nation Builder ; 
Khama, the Christian king of Bechuana- 
land, who “established peace, prosperity, 
justice and sobriety in all his borders”; 
Sir Apolo Kagwa, one-time court page, 
who became prime minister of Uganda, 
and a knight of the British Empire. It 
is a distinct and valuable contribution to 
the large and growing volume of litera- 
ture relating to the Negro in Africa and 
America, and will be a revelation, to all 
except the very few, of the capacities of 
the Negro people. 


Biack Democracy. By H. P. Davis. 
The Dial Press, New York, 1928. Illus- 
trated. $5.00. An historical account of 
Haiti, from the time of its discovery by 
Columbus in 1492 down to January, 1928. 
Two-thirds of the volume deals impar- 
tially with the “American intervention.” 
Especially valuable is the closing chap- 
ter. “What Should Be Done.” His resi- 
dence of twelve active years in Haiti 
and his close friendship with both Hai- 
tians and Americans render the author 
peculiarly fitted to deal with this difficult 
problem. 

Lrser1A, OLtp AND NEw. 
Sibley and D. Westermann. Doubleday, 
Doran & Co., 1928. A readable, yet 
scholarly, account of the country and 
people, growing out of a visit “to in- 
vestigate conditions, on behalf of the 
American Committee on Education, a 
group representing a number of philan- 
thropic, educational, and church organ- 
izations interested in work in that coun- 
try.” 

Gentlemen—The King! 

By JoHN OXENHAM 
Pilgrim Press, Boston, $.75 
an INSPIRING interpretation of the 
life of Christ, in a sequence of 
poems, linked together by narrative pas- 
sages in blank verse. While the widest 


By James L. 


appeal of the book will lie primarily in — 


its spiritual value, the verse—particularly 


the lyrics—has genuine poetic distinction. — 
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